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WITH A CASUALTY CLEARING STATION AT ANZIO. 


BY J. A. R. 


Tue British medical area on the 
Anzio Beachhead lay on _ slightly 
sloping fields about 300 yards to the 
right of the main Anzio-Rome road, 
three miles or so from the coast. 
Beyond it, to the north, and only 
about 200 yards from the area occupied 
by our Casualty Clearing Station, was 
the reinforcements-reception area for 
British troops on the beachhead. It 
lay in a dense tangle of low brush- 
wood. On the right, across a field, 
lay ammunition dumps, and behind, 
to the south, were the cemetery and 
more ammunition dumps. Across the 
main road some low red-brick houses 


J arrived on the 8th 
‘February and immediately set to 
work; for the other British C.C.S., 
our neighbour, which had been on the 
beachhead since D day, was full. 

The erection of the C.C.S. tents 
was carried out at a rapid pace by 
the R.A.M.C. orderlies, veterans of the 
Western Desert and Sicilian cam- 
paigns. The lay-out was the same as 
usual : reception tent nearest the entry, 
then the pre-operation resuscitation 
ward, with the operation theatre tents 


leading off from it by a corridor of 
tent walls. The ward tents came next 
and our R.A.M.C. officers’ lines, and 
the unit personnel tents were beyond 
these on the outskirts. None of these 
was dug down at first. 

So the stage was set. The C.C.S. 
opened about 6 P.M. on the evening 
of the 8th February, and immediately 
the reception and pre-operation wards 
were filled. Anoir, the anzsthetist, 
and I started our operating session at 
half-past seven, and worked through- 
out the night. We did fourteen major 
cases, including four penetrating 
wounds of the abdomen. The men 
had all been wounded that day, the 
average time between wounding and 
operation being about seven hours. 
Machine-gun, shell, and mortar fire 
had caused these wounds, and most 
of the men had not one, but many. 

Anoir and I staggered out of the 
operation tent at the end of the 
session about half-past seven A.M. on 
the 9th into a bitterly cold, wet 
morning. Pools of water lay about 
everywhere, and fitful gleams of sun- 
shine sparkled pale and frigid on the 
icy peaks of the Apennines, which 
stretched as far south as one could 
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see, a barrier between our little com- 
pany here on the beachhead and the 
main armies to the south. 

We started another session at two 
in the afternoon, doing another twelve 
cases, stopping about 8 P.M. Rice and 
Norrison, the surgical team from the 
St David, had arrived, and with their 
operating-room assistant and a scratch 
team of orderlies carried on that 
night, using our theatre and equip- 
ment. It was by no means an ideal 
arrangement ; for there had been no 
time to get the theatre properly 
cleaned out. 

The weather now utterly broke 
down, and furious icy winds howled 
over the dismal flats of the beachhead, 
with bursts of freezing rain, rendering 
all movements in the open difficult. 
The gale slowed down the fighting, 
too, and made flying impossible. All 
air attack ceased on the 8th, 9th, and 
10th. The evacuation of wounded 
had to stop also, and both C.C.S.s 
became absolutely full. Court and 
Kenn of ‘Z’ Field Surgical Unit had 
joined us, and set up their big single 
operating tent alongside ours. Pro- 
visionally we arranged to work in 
twelve-hour shifts, one team after the 
other. But the three shifts very often 
had to overlap in order to get through 
the work. 

Court and Kenn had landed with 
*Y’ C.C.S. on the Anzio D day. They 
were veterans of the Salerno Beach- 
head ; Court, the surgeon, tall, strong, 
bluff, brick-red complexioned, a senior 
man who called a spade a spade, and 
was possessed of absolutely rock-like 
imperturbability ; Kenn, the anesthe- 
tist, also tall, distinguished - looking, 
always smartly turned out, as befitted 
one who had served four years as M.O. 
in His Majesty’s Brigade of Guards; 
both equally unconcerned at what 
Jerry or climate could do. These 
fellows had the right idea. Their 
steady play was exactly what was 
required in the days that followed. 

Anoir and I had a full day again on 
the 10th. The other teams carried 





on; then Anoir and I worked through. 
out the night of the 11th, finishing 


about 5 a.M., and staggering off after. 
wards to our tent, tumbling utterly 


exhausted into our beds. 

The C.C.S. was now working t 
capacity. The Germans were putting 
out their full strength to push the Allies 
off the beachhead, and a dreadful 
battle was being waged. The pr. 
operation ward became an unforget. 
table sight in those days. 

The tents forming the sections of 
the pre-operation ward had, as ex. 
pected, let in water very freely at 
the junctions, and during the heavy 
rains of the gale it had just poured 
in. The buckets placed below caught 
some of it, but not all. Gutters dug 
to catch the excess, filled, overflowed, 
and were crushed in by heavy tramp- 
ling feet, till the floor became a sea 
of mud. On either side of the war 
were placed the stretchers of the men 
awaiting operative treatment for their 
wounds. At first the stretchers wer 
placed on wooden trestles to keep 
them off the wet soil, but after the 
llth, when air attacks started, the 
danger from the flying fragments of 
anti-personnel bombs was too great, 
and as the tents had not yet bem 
dug down we placed the stretchers on 
the ground. 

The resuscitation tent, heated with 
several stoves and fitted with a 
extra wall of blankets, did not yet 
function properly ; the main body of 
the tent, though provided with its 
full quota of Valor stoves, was un 
floored and damp, and never became 
really warm. Our two unit sapper 
had wired the tent and it was lit with 
electric bulbs; but the illumination, 
centrally placed, had perforce to leave 
dark corners, and be dimmest at the 
sides, on account of the rigid rules for 
black-out. 

In this ward there was a continual 
movement of men to and fro. Figure 
in greatcoats, tin hats, and gas-cape 
waterproofs, dripping and mire-stained, 
stumbled in through the doorway, 
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kicking aside the sodden blanket 
curtain, carrying in the wounded on 
their stretchers. The theatre stretcher- 
bearers were continually coming in 
from the theatre corridor, bringing 
patients back to await the duty ambu- 
lance which would bear them away 
to the post-operation wards. Blood 
transfusion orderlies hurried about 
carrying the transfusion stands, the 
bottles of blood and plasma, the 
needles and rubber tubes for admin- 
istering these fluids. The C.CS. 
M.0.s, who, before the field trans- 
fusion unit arrived, took turns to act 
as resuscitation officers, were continu- 
ally bending over the patients and 
fixing the needles of the transfusion 
apparatuses in the veins, and keeping 
the flow going once it had started. 

The wounded lay in two rows, 
mostly British, but some Americans 
as well, in their sodden filthy clothes ; 
greatcoats, pullovers, battle-dresses, 
all of the thickest, soaked, caked, 
buried in mud and blood ; with ghastly 
pale faces, shuddering, shivering with 
the cold of the February nights and 
their great wounds. Some had been 
already splinted at the R.A.P.s, or 
field ambulance A.D.S.s; some were 
brought straight from the battlefield ; 
for the C.C.S., owing to the recent 
shrinkage of the beachhead area, was 
much closer to the line than in normal 
circumstances. Most men had their 
first field dressings or shell dressings 
on. I grew 'to hate that combination 
of yellow pad, bloody, dirty brown 
bandage, and mud-darkened skin. 
Many men reached us who would not 
normally have survived long enough 
to reach a C.C.S. at all: some uncon- 
scious, these chiefly head wounds, 
whose loud snoring breathing dis- 
tinguished them; some (too many ; 
far too many) were carried in dying, 
with gross combinations of shattered 
limbs, protrusions of intestines and 
brain from great holes in their poor 
frames torn by 88-millimetre shells, 
mortars, and anti-personnel bombs. 
Some lay quiet and still, with legs 
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drawn up—the penetrating wounds of 
the abdomen. Some were carried in 
sitting up on the stretchers, gasping 
and coughing, shot through the lungs ; 
others, less badly wounded perhaps, 
looked around with curious eyes, and 
fell back on to their stretchers. Some, 
the least badly wounded, clutched 
mounds of equipment, and ‘ agitated ’ 
about pieces of their kit which had 
gone astray. All were exhausted 
after being under continuous fire, and 
after lying in the mud for hours or 
days. 

These were the sights that met the 
surgeon’s eye as he came, during 
intervals between operations, to see 
how things were going on, and to 
decide on the next cases to be dealt 
with—sights never grown accustomed 
to, however often repeated; sights 
none the less keenly appreciated, 
because the surgeon dissembles, masks 
his concern, and baffles, if he can, 
that peculiar, eager, quick scrutiny 
given by the gravely wounded man to 
those who inspect his wounds. ; 

One of our most difficult tasks was 
to sort out the casualties and to 
decide on the order in which they 
should go to the theatre. An abdominal 
case takes at least an hour to operate 
on. During that time three or four 
men with limb wounds can be done 
with a certainty of good results, while 
an ‘abdomen’ has about a fifty-fifty 
chance only. It may seem a wasteful 
policy, therefore, for the surgeons to 
spend valuable time on the more 
gravely wounded men, who, even if 
they recovered, would never be of 
any more use for active service. 
But the abdomens, if left, would 
certainly die, and the saving of life 
is the doctor’s aim; so that, putting 
the economic viewpoint aside, we 
regarded the patients in the light 
of the severity of their wounds and 
nothing else. There was the tempta- 
tion always there, when one was tired 
and nearing the end of one’s session, 
and when patient after patient had 
died in spite of the most determined 
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and prolonged endeavours, to leave 
some of the more gravely wounded 
men to the incoming surgical team, 
with the excuse that they could do 
with some more resuscitation, and wind 
up one’s list with some more moderate 
wounds, easier to repair. I am glad 
to say that that temptation, which 
now seems to have betokened such a 
callous attitude, but which is never- 
theless a very real and insidious one 
in the conditions I am describing, was 
manfully resisted. Though it is true 
that apparently hopeless cases were 
sometimes left to the end of the list, 
no abdominal case was refused opera- 
tion in our C.C.S. 

Most difficult of all, however, were 
those poor men, mangled by many 
gross wounds, whom the surgeon knew 
very well to be beyond all aid, in spite 
of the blood and plasma and all the 
other resuscitative measures at his 
command. It was a most difficult 
decision to make to turn such a man 
down; for if he were not put on the 
operation list his death-warrant was 
sealed. Very few were allowed to lie 
thus; the faintest possible chance 
was always taken, and because some 
cases at first deemed inoperable sur- 
prised us by their recovery after 
operation, we were stimulated to 
explore conditions previously con- 
sidered hopeless. We were also per- 
suaded to undertake these ‘ mercy’ 
operations, knowing full well that 
though our labour would almost cer- 
tainly be in vain, it was better to 
have a death on the operating table 
or shortly afterwards than to watch 
the last hours of a man on whom. we 
had had to decide not to operate. He 
would lie in the pre-operation ward, 
on a continuous intravenous drip 
transfusion, perhaps for as much as 
forty-eight hours; conscious at first, 
patiently awaiting his turn to be 
taken through to the operating theatre : 
sinking gradually, staring with slowly 
glazing eyes at the tent’s dark roof, 
looking up sometimes with a confused 
and questioning gaze, wondering why 
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his turn never came: his strength Fast 
ebbing under increasing doses of § and tw 
morphia till death mercifully clogeq § practic 
the scene. though 

I will never forget going round on § in and 
morning before my session pointing transfu 
out to the pre-operation doctor the § kit ant 
order in which I would take the § in spit 
patients. ‘“‘ What about me?” cam, § of tho 
a voice from a stretcher near. “I’ys § the m 
been waiting twenty-four hours!” drawn 

I knelt down by the soldier anj J done— 
looked at his field card—a penetrating § always 
wound of chest and abdomen had The 
been diagnosed. He had been put on § began, 
resuscitation and then left, as con. § There 
sidered to be beyond the period when § the d 
operation would be successful, and § main : 
had not been shown to the surgeon § of th 
in the previous session. It looked at § With 
first sight a hopeless case. aerial 

“You’re not ready yet,’ I mur. § well. 
mured. rapidl 

The poor fellow looked at the § neare 
stretchers on either side of him, wher § tune- 
lay the corpses of men who had been § the v 
carried in dying and had just died. filled 

“TI see,” he said, falling back on batte 
the blankets and closing his eyes. the r 

“We can’t have this,” I thought; § stretc 
“can’t allow a man to die this way. § laid « 
. . » Let’s see you, lad.” We pulled the s 
up his clothes and went over himg by j 
thoroughly. He seemed surprisingly — was 
fit, and I concluded that the rigidity whin 
of his abdominal muscles was not du & 4 lo 
to internal injury, but to the irritation B came 
of the multiple particles of bomb ® the » 
fragments scattered over his skin. and { 

* You'll do,” I told him. ‘“ Well go a 
get you X-rayed right away.” fusic 

X-rays revealed only superficial & the | 
damage. No operation was require & bef: 
beyond a minor cleaning up without St 
anesthesia, and the man was wheelel & our : 
away to the evacuation ward, his fae 0 
transformed ; literally, in his ow} and 

opinion, snatched from the jaws df the. 
death. buri 

After that scene I was increasingly — the 
chary of leaving any case unoperated B at n 
on or without the fullest possible — tent 






investigation. 
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Fast though the surgeons worked, 
and two teams worked simultaneously 


ically all the time; manfully 
though the stretcher-bearers staggered 
in and out, miraculously avoiding the 
transfusion stands and the mounds of 
kit and the stretchers on the ground ; 
in spite of the continual carrying away 
of those not into the theatre, but to 
the mortuary tent, with the blanket 
drawn over the face, and their journey 
done—still the pre-operation ward was 
always full. 

Then, on the 11th, hell’s symphony 
began, the first of many such nights. 
There had been shelling throughout 
the day, the Germans aiming at the 
main road, and the whine and crunch 
of the shells sounded very near. 
With the improvement in the weather 
aerial attacks were now resumed as 
well. Distant firing was heard first ; 
rapidly the noise grew louder as the 
nearer anti-aircraft guns took up the 
tune—nearer, louder, louder yet, till 
the whole air around the C.C.S. was 
filled with the sound of Ack-Ack 
batteries. There came another sound, 
the roar of the plane. Hurriedly the 
stretchers were lifted off the trestles, 
laid on the muddy ground ; hurriedly 
the stretcher-bearers lay down, cheek 
by jowl with the wounded. There 
was a long tense moment when the 
whine of the falling bomb was heard, 
a long tense moment till the crash 
came, and sighs of relief rose from 
the wounded men when it was over 
and they still breathed. Then we would 
go among them, readjust the trans- 
fusion needles, and endeavour to put 
the men in a cheerful frame of mind 
before their operations. 

Such was the pre-operation tent in 
our first few days at Anzio. 

On the 12th the weather was calm 
and wintry ; it was freezing hard, and 
the Alban Hills and the Apennines were 
buried in snow. Court’s team was on 
the day shift. Rice was due to go on 
at night. So, as I strolled over to our 
tent after dinner, I expected to have 
® good night’s rest. 
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Suddenly the loud barrage of Ack- 
Ack artillery rose again, and a plane 
was heard much nearer than ever 
before. The sonorous roar of its dive, 
the whistle of the falling bomb, and 
the horrid crunch as it landed, fol- 
lowed immediately. This time our 
area had not come off unscathed. 
Smoke could be seen pouring up near 
the theatre block, distinctly visible 
by the lurid light of the flares Jerry 
had dropped before the dive-bomber 
went in. 

I ran down, and got as far as Driver 
Walsh’s steriliser truck, when all hell 
was let loose, a thousand times louder 
than before. I fell flat while the 
firmament rocked around. We had 
been hit again. As before, the noise 
passed off speedily. Figures appeared 
in the gloom. “ Sergeant Patt’s hurt, 
sir,” someone cried out. ‘‘ Where?” 
** Over by the office truck, sir.” 

I stumbled across the muddy ground 
in the horrid fitful gleam of those Jerry 
flares, over new mounds and new 
holes at the cross-roads at the entrance 
of our camp. There was a smell of 
burning and smoke rising, and feeble 
cries in the night air. 

“Oh, sergeant, what’s all this? 
Sergeant, what’s all this, lad ?” 

““Major Rose, sir; Major Rose,” 
the answer came from chattering lips 
as I bent over him. “ Will I be all 
right, sir?” 

“‘ All right ; of course you'll be all 
right ; back in Blighty one of these 
days!” 

He lay in the mud. The office truck 
behind him had been blown to hell. 
He was only half a man—what were 
these I saw, feebly moving? They 
were once his legs, but now, mere 
bloody stumps. He was only a fright- 
ful, legless, bleeding fragment, beating 
feebly in the mire. 

““ What a bloody shame!” I mur- 
mured. His young wife, his little 
boy! “ Bring a stretcher, someone,” 
to more figures appearing now. 

I took off my scarf and bound it 
round one thigh as tourniquet. I 
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took out my handkerchief and tried 
ineffectively to twist it round the 
other. All the time he kept looking 
out of his right eye—his left was closed, 
just a bleeding pulp. He kept trying 
to clasp my busy hands, muttering as 
if very cold, “‘ Major Rose, sir, will I 
be all right ?”’ That fine, tall, hand- 
some fellow! Just a monstrous bit of 
mangled flesh ! 

I covered him with my greatcoat, 
and we carried him back to the pre- 
operation tent. I could not help 
thinking as we stumbled on, “It 
might have been me, it might have 
been me!” 

A few lights shone yet in the pre- 
operation tent, and figures appeared 
in it one by one. We got Patt’s 
stretcher on to trestles alongside a 
patient with a fractured leg awaiting 
operation. On the ground lay another 
stretcher, the patient on it unconscious 
—asleep—anzsthetised—no, dead—his 
left arm freshly done up in plaster of 
Paris, his right arm, well—it lay three 
yards away, blown off at the shoulder. 
“It came in this way, sir,” said he 
with the broken leg, “‘and got him 
just as they’d carried him in.” Along- 
side him lay a stretcher-bearer, one 
of our own orderlies, breathing ster- 
torously, blood trickling from a fore- 
head wound, unconscious. The other 
stretcher - bearer, also one of our 
orderlies, lay nearer the entrance with 
a broken leg. 

Morton, the company officer, limped 
in: “ All right, Rose ?” 

** All right—what’s this, though ? ” 
Blood was soaking rapidly through his 
left trouser below the knee. 

“Tt’snothing. I was coming in when 
I heard it; that is, the second one. I 
lay flat just outside the tent ; the stuff 
went over me—can I give a hand ?” 

‘It’s Sergeant Patt, the chief clerk, 
Morton!” “My God!” “ And these 
two lads of ours, too.” Captain Long 
was there now also, the field ambulance 
lad seconded to us; intact, game. 
‘**We must have some blood,” I said 
to him, “ and tourniquets.” 
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Court came in in his white operati 
togs, smoking a cigarette. “(OQy 
tent’s riddled, and one of my men; 
slightly hit,” he told us. “ The light, 
showing through in a score of place, 
We just finished a case when the 

fell.” 

“Well, there is your patient,” | 
said, pointing to the corpse on th 
ground. ‘“ My God!” 

Colonel Maxwell, our O.C., was also 
on the scene. Like me, he had bem 
about to turn in, but had run dow 
when he heard the noise, and kney 
we had been hit. The surgical team 
for duty was also there. ‘‘ Look her, 
Rice,” I said, “this man’s one of 
ours. We'll fix him if you like, and 
you can do a session for us another 
time.” He agreed. 

Corporal Philip arrived, my oper. 
ating-theatre corporal. ‘“‘ Tourniquets, 
Philip.”” He disappeared, and immedi- 
ately returned with a couple. 

With shaking hands, fumbling and 
struggling, the blood dripping all th 
time from the shattered stumps, | 
attempted to wind one round Patt’ 
left leg above the knee. ‘The tourniquet 
was slippery; I made a very poo 
show, but got it done at last. Philip, 
cool and efficient, secured the other 
side. Anoir was there, too. He had 
been anzsthetising for Kenn, who had 
had a relapse of his malaria. Hi 
anzsthetic-stand had been drilled by 
a fragment of the bomb, but he himself 
was unharmed. He and Long go 
the blood transfusion going; Anoit's 
special skill at finding veins stood 
him in good stead in a show like this 

“Philip, the C.C.S. team will carry 
on tonight—one of ours, you know.” 

“Theatre’s a bit knocked about, 
sir.” 

“Will you manage, though ? ” 

“T think so, sir—in about half = 
hour ? ” 

“cc All right.” 

All the time we were working 
him Patt kept mumbling and shudder: 
ing: ‘Major Rose, Major Rose, wil 
I be all right?” The tourniquet 
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controlled the bleeding now, and the 
‘drip’ was going well. 

The theatre tents were ready. 
“Come on, Morton, let’s see yours.” 
The Colonel assisted Morton in. All 
the lighter theatre equipment had 
been flung to the floor by the con- 
cussion of the bombs, and alas! our 
one and only bottle of penicillin was 
broken ; but the theatre orderlies had 
straightened everything, and though 
exhausted and still a bit dazed were 
on their feet ready to face another all- 
night session. 

We slit Morton’s trouser up and 
saw his wounds—some small bleeding 
holes punctured by bomb fragments. 
We dressed them. ‘“‘ Off to bed now, 
Morton,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ No, sir, 
I'm all right.”” He hopped around. 
Muscle spasm came on, and he 
grimaced with pain. “Give me a 
fag, Rose,” he said. 

The sergeant in charge of the pre- 
operation ward came in. “A convoy 
has arrived, sir.” ‘‘ All right,” said 
Morton, “ I'll admit them and arrange 
them for you.” The gallant fellow 
stayed on and saw the convoy in, 
about eight cases requiring operation. 
Pre-operation ward got straightened 
out, the corpse covered, our stretcher- 
bearers attended to. 

I started on the operation session 
with some of these convoy cases, for 
Patt was not fit to touch yet. I was 
very much shaken by the events of 
the night, as well as terribly tired. 
I was in no state to start on a list of 
major operations. But the steadiness 
of the men around proved a great help. 
Corporal Philip had got our team 
going, and though very tired they 
were working well. In these circum- 
stances the old soldier’s grumblings 
and grouses disappeared, and he gave 
of his best. Anoir seemed to be able 
to enter the veins with needles as 
skilfully in this murky shambles as 
in the peace of an operating theatre 
at home. Cowan, the ex-R.M.O. of 
the London Irish Rifles, ‘ scrubbed up ’ 
and gave me a hand, finding time even 
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now to make one of his favourite 
wisecracks to shoot at me—lst versus 
8th Army. 

I struggled through the list, working 
mechanically ; like a boxer who has 
been down for a count but has got up 
again and is carrying on automatically. 
About half-past two in the morning, 
after four pints of blood, Patt began 
to revive and to cry out in terrible 
pain. Spasms of untold anguish, 
quite uncontrollable, passed up his 
limbs from the tourniquets. ‘“‘ Oh, 
sir, can you try anything?” he 
moaned, looking up from his blood- 
stained stretcher. It was obvious 
that we must try to do something 
now; for he had reached the best 
condition he would do, and would 
sink beyond our aid if left any longer. 

“We'll have to have a look-see, 
Anoir,” I said. ‘ Will you manage to 
fix him at yourend?” ‘“* Well, James, 
it’s got to be done!” 

He was carried in, and light anzs- 
thesia administered. I took off the 
tourniquets and put ligatures round 
the main arteries. Both legs had 
been blown off through the knee- 
joints. His other wounds we simply 
dressed. His general condition im- 
proved somewhat at first, but later he 
sank rapidly without regaining con- 
sciousness, and he died about 9 A.M. 


This was our baptism of fire on the 
beachhead. The C.C.S. had seen active 
service conditions before, but not as 
severe as this. We began now to dig 
the tents down to get some shelter from 
the bursting fragments of those bombs. 
There was no extra labour available, 
so everybody had to dig for his own 
department in the intervals of the 
medical work. This, however, was a 
fatigue which was willingly borne. 

On the morning of the 15th we dug 
down the floor of the operating tent 
about three feet, supporting the bottom 
of the tent poles on barrels ; and, aided 
by a Black Watch fatigue party from 
the reinforcement camp, the difficult 
task of lowering the floor-level without 
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disturbing the tent moorings was 
performed in a few hours. Strips of 
corrugated-iron roofing material held 
in position by wooden stakes prevented 
the sandy side-wall from collapsing. 
The space was more limited now, but 
there was still room for two operating 
tables. 

The day after this task had been 
accomplished, the 16th, was one of 
the worst we ever endured at Anzio. 
A succession of ghastly wounds con- 
tinued to be brought in throughout 
the day. With a long list facing us, 
we used the two operating tables, 
Rory of the surgical staff working 
as surgeon on one, I on the other; or 
I would be starting a new case on the 
second table while Corporal Philip 
was finishing off bandaging or plaster- 
ing a patient on the first. With the 
worst cases we worked together on 
one table, leaving the second free. 

The first case in the evening was 
an abdominal wound. In came the 
little procession, the two stretcher- 
bearers, the patient in the midst. 
An orderly carried the bottle of blood 
aloft in one hand, supporting with 
the other the rubber tube dangling 
from it and leading to the needle in 
the patient’s vein; protecting it as 
far as he could from pulling out or 
blocking in the thousand and one ways 
an intravenous apparatus does do. 

** Now, Driver Walsh; now, John; 
watch that stove, lads; watch that 
barrel supporting the tent pole, old 
timers ! ” 

“Yes, sir.””. The lined face of the 
one and the rubicund features of the 
other lit up with smiles under their 
tin hats; little bits of mud dropped 
off their gas-cape waterproofs as they 
staggered up to the table. ‘“‘ Watch 
the drip, Dodger!” (‘ Dodger ’ Brown 
was carrying the transfusion bottle.) 
With a careful heave, aided by the 
theatre orderlies, they got the stretcher 
on to the table, under the spot-light 
of our theatre lamp, a little cluster of 
100-watt bulbs on a wooden frame. 

“Now, Anoir.” Anoir, who had 
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been busy in his corner with his 
needles, syringes, tubes, gadgets, took 
over as Corporal Philip and I scrubbed 
up in the sterilising tent. 

** What’s he like ? ” 

“Um, not too bad! Blood pressure 
110-70.” 

Wale, the operating-room assistant 
in training, and Rieves, one of the 
general duty theatre men, were adjust- 
ing him on the table, getting off the 
muddy blankets, lifting off the stacks 
of personal kit which somehow accom. 
panies almost every wounded man; 
odd packets of cigarettes and bits of 
equipment kept falling on to the floor. 
The kit was rolled up and sent back 
to the pre-operation ward. It should 
never have come into the theatre, 
but patients could not be properly 
undressed in the pre-operation ward, 
and in the scramble stood a good chance 
of losing it unless it was wrapped up. 

Gently they lifted off the last 
blanket, pointing out to Anoir a ragged 
bloody rent in his trouser, and Anoir 
called out, “‘ James, he’s got a com- 
pound tibia, too.” The shirt was 
lifted up, displaying that small gory 
hole where the main fragment had 
entered, and the wound was revealed 
—a small circular red mark in the 
skin of the abdomen oozing blood 
slightly ; so small, but pregnant with 
fatal possibilities. The rigid-held belly 
wall, the white face, the strained 
thoracic breathing, all showed too 
clearly the diagnosis. In this patient, 
the loop of intestine protruding from 
the wound, that gravest sign of all, 
was fortunately absent. 

Anoir started the anesthetic. Soon 
the patient’s colour improved as the 
oxygen passed into his blood-stream. 
Anoir nodded, and they started to 
‘prep’ him, shaving the abdominal 
skin, cutting away the trousers. Then 
when ‘deep’ enough, he slipped in 
the ‘ intratacheal tube’; there was & 
momentary coughing, coughing, then 
deep, regular breathing, and the tense 
muscles relaxed. 


“'He’s ready now, James.” I was 
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serubbed up and so was Philip, acting 
as the theatre sister. Wale joined us 
as my assistant. I cleansed the skin 
with iodine, put on the sterile towels. 
Then I made the longitudinal incision 
in the abdominal wall and opened 
into the cavity. Blood poured out, 
and I started the routine systematic 
garch for the holes, rents, and tears. 
An exacting task this; to be done as 
rapidly as possible, remembering always, 
however, that an undetected perfora- 
tion of the intestines means death. In 
this patient one of the arteries which 
supply the intestine was torn. A 
rapid welling up of blood confronted 
me, still uncontrolled. 

At this critical moment a distant 
rumble started, the noise of the Ack- 
Ack guns. Rapidly it swelled, louder, 
nearer, mounting with giant scale— 
louder, nearer, with the ear-splitting 
cracks of the nearest batteries, till the 
whole world was a palpitating, shudder- 
ing world of guns. Another, more 
sinister noise, easily detected by the 
straining ear—the engine of the attack- 
ing plane. Crump, crump, crump— 
hell! that was near. Still the blood 
poured up before me. Nearer came the 
plane, its roar now beating the clamour 
of the guns. It was right overhead, 
it semed. A screeching whistle, a 
pause, a frightful crash just alongside. 
Must be in the camp. Then another 
whistle. 

A surgeon during an operation lives 
in @ little world shut up in his brain. 
The knowledge of the thousand tech- 
nicalities of his craft, the memory 
of previous experiences, the names, 
diagrams, printed pages of text-books, 
aphorisms of his chiefs, all these 
stored in his unconscious memory 
now come forward automatically as 
he grapples with his problem, to 
be marshalled, inspected, sifted, and 
utilised. He must remain alert, sensi- 
tive to the whole atmosphere of the 
operating theatre, every move of his 
assistant and those around him, the 
patient, the anzsthetist. He must be 
controlled, remain controlled, master 
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his anxieties, doubts and fears, and 
keep his team with him the whole 
way. Every trick, every mancsuvre of 
his instruments must be brought to 
bear with regulated speed when con- 
fronted with such a desperate operation 
as the bleeding abdominal wound. 

At this moment, when peace and 
calm were required above all things, 
came this enemy plane. The tent 
roof seemed to disappear, and I could 
see the pilot there with his murderous 
bombs poised; a straight duel now 
between him and me. 

A rapid glance round. Philip thread- 
ing a needle with a steady hand, but 
watching me too; Wale, like myself, 
breathing a little fast ; Rieves standing 
near ; and Mings, the other handyman, 
watching me, waiting my reaction. 
Bud Wagner, the American Field 
Service ambulance driver, his atten- 
tion on the operation alone, as if 
back in medical school. Fowl, the 
clerk, an old gunner, standing like a 
rock, with his notebook and pencil 
in hand, ready for me to dictate my 
notes. Anoir, erect, holding the 
patient’s jaw. ‘Goldy,’ the sterilis- 
ing man in the back room, looking 
in to see how things were going. Before 
me the unconscious patient with the 
open wound, and the blood welling 
fast. 

In the thousandth of a second one 
saw all these things as the bomb was 
falling. Down, boy, down, my knees 
said, my shoulders hunching, every 
cell in my body shrinking, crying out 
to fling myself down, down out of it, 
under that metal table, to comparative 
safety. The lads would follow my 
example ; the patient would assuredly 
die before I got to him again, but 
abdominal patients generally died 
anyway, and no surgeon’s reputation 
suffered from losing one of them. But 
if old Anoir didn’t follow suit he 
half closed his eyes momentarily, but 
hadn’t budged. I'd be ashamed if he 
stood there and I lay grovelling! And 
what of the wounded man who had 
put his life so trustingly in my care ? 

N2 
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His wound untended, a mute witness 
of one more Nazi victory, with a 
craven surgeon driven from the field. 
A frightful crash, the tent rocked, 
the lights swung, went out, then 
came on again. Artery forceps rattled 
against the retractor as with shaking 
hand the blood-vessel was caught. 

God, that was near! Pent-up 
breaths escaped, the tension passed ; 
one tried with over-deliberation through 
dry lips to explain exactly how such 
bleeding was controlled. The noise 
of the plane receded, the fire slackened. 
Thank God, he’d passed. Thank 
God, too, for my theatre staff. They’d 
kept on their feet, every one. 

‘*Go and see what’s happened,” I 
said a few minutes later, finishing off 
the operation with the skin stitches. 

A whole load of ‘ A.P.’ bombs had 
been thrown down upon us. The X-ray 
van had been hit a few yards from 
the theatre and was ablaze. The 
dispensary dump had been hit and was 
also in flames. Gallant fellows put 
out these fires before they spread to 
the tents, or lit up the camp for 
another ‘run in’ by enemy planes. 
A number of patients had been struck 
by flying fragments, sustaining fresh 
wounds. One more of ours, an orderly 
in the officers’ ward, had been hit in 
the chest, and lay dying. 

“All right, James.” Our little 
Colonel appeared, and gave us this 
news. He found us on our last case 
that night, and he joined us in a mug 
of tea which Goldy had obtained from 
the cook-house: a rank brew, unlike 
our own private brews, made on the 
theatre premises in quiet times. This 
poor stuff gave Philip, who all the 
while the bombs were falling had 
shown a most cheerful and unruffled 
countenance, full opportunity to in- 
dulge in grousing and grumbling to 
his heart’s content. 

“That was a near thing, old boy,” 
said I to Anoir as we tumbled into 
our tent later on, into our beds, lying 
in their separate troughs about two 
feet down, side by side, burying our- 
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selves under a mound of blankets, 
greatcoats, waterproofs, and gas. 
capes. “Lads played up _ well.” 


“Yes,” said Anoir; “they carry on 
all right when they see officers not 
caring. ... ‘s00d-night.” 

Next morniag we saw clearly the 
damage that had been done. The 
camp area around the road was 
pitted all over with the shallow 
craters of anti-personnel bombs; no 
less than 180 were counted in all. 
Jerry had unloaded a complete basket. 
Many of the tents were riddled, and 
would have to be replaced. Thanks 
to very prompt action, the dispensary 
sergeants had saved most of their 
medical stores, and the X-ray van 
was only slightly damaged. It was 
a wonder really that so little destruc. 
tion had been caused. If the bombs 
had fallen inside the tents, many 
patients would have been killed. This 
time, though several had sustained 
slight wounds, there was only one 
fatal casualty: our own orderly in 
the officers’ ward. 

The Colonel and I stood there, in 
the brilliant morning sunshine, looking 
at the mess. 

** Bad show, sir,”’ I said, “ but might 
have been worse. What’s the news, 
sir?” 

“They‘re holding on,” the Colonel 
replied. ‘‘ Holding on.” So were the 
men of our unit—just holding on. 
Hitler could fling all his stuff at them, 
roar around in the dark like Apollyon 
of old, and straddle them with his 
infernal bombs, but he couldn’t shake 
these men. They were British soldiers, 
and, in particular, men of the 8th 
Army. Montgomery’s vital spark, 
that pride he had put into us all m 
Africa, was acting here still, in this 
hell-hole of the Pontine Marshes, 
though he himself was no _ longer 
with us. 

The American Field Service Ambv- 
lance men, who transported the 
wounded about the camp and carried 
them down to the docks on the evacua- 
tion convoys, showed an equal spirit. 
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Several were veterans of the Western 
Desert campaigns, and had taken 
part in that memorable journey with 
the Sisters of No. 62 General Hospital 
from Tobruk before it fell in June 1942. 

On the evening of the 19th we were 
again dive-bombed, the planes diving 
on to our cross-road area and unload- 
ing a basket of ‘A.P.’ bombs. Anoir 
and I had finished operating and were 
about to turn in. We went down to 
see what had happened, and met 
Rory running. 

Nothing serious had occurred as far 
as could be ascertained, and a tour of 
the main wards found things calm. 

“What a scene, James!” Rory 
observed as we came out of the 
post-operation ward. The dark vault 
of the sky was lit up in a truly terrible 
way. Large fires were burning in 
Anzio itself, and a wide extent of 
whitish glare showed that something 
big had gone up—perhaps a petrol 
ship or petrol store over to our left. 
Large flames and flashes rose and fell. 
Jerry had hit an ammunition dump, 
which was now going off, with big 
and little bangs as shells and small- 
arms ammunition exploded. Whistles 
and thuds accompanied this noise as 
the shells and bullets flew up and 
scattered widely in the fields adjoin- 
ing ours. This would continue for 
hours, long after the attack was over 
and the artillery had died down. Some- 
thing had been hit on the main road 
on the right, where a fitful light was 
glowing. Some fainter lights from 
burning tents or dumps shone farther 
away, momentarily silhouetting trees 
and tents as the flames rose and fell. 
Several large Jerry pilot flares still 
hung in the air, sinking slowly, casting 
& malignant, ruddy gleam on our army 
in its sore straits. All along the 
perimeter white flashes played like 
summer lightning—the flashes of the 
field-guns. 

“My God, Rory, it’s a wonder we 
tan breathe with all those flames 


around ; the whole beachhead’s alight, 
surely ! ” 
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“Yes, James; if they hit many 
more dumps we won’t be able to hold 
on here.” 

** * Little Tobruk,’ eh, Rory ?” 

“They had the caves there, James, 
and it wasn’t so crowded.” 

“ That’s so; we're all on top of 
each other here, sitting on the target!” 

We stumbled up among the fresh 
mounds flung up all around the camp 
by the diggings, and made our way 
to our tents. ‘‘ Wish that ‘ammo’ 
would stop!’’ Flashes, whistles, and 
thuds continued as more and more 
ammunition blew up; but we slept 
like logs all the same. 

In the morning it was found that 
we had not escaped unscathed. The 
orderly going round ‘ Pre-operation 2’ 
as soon as there was enough light (he 
had been unable to light a lantern on 
account of the riddled roof) found, 
when he knelt to take the temperatures, 
two patients lying on adjoining 
stretchers, one British, the other a 
Jerry prisoner of war, cold and stiff 
in a pool of blood. An ‘A.P.’ bomb 
had pierced the roof and blown up 
between them, at the height of the 
attack, unnoticed. 

A batch of Jerry wounded arrived. 
They had to sit on the muddy mound 
outside one of the tents till the evacua- 
tion convoy had cleared and there 
was some room available. Among 
them was a German baron. He wore 
on his breast one of the higher German 
orders for bravery which he had won 
at Stalingrad. He spoke perfect 
English, having lived before the war 
for six years at Bournemouth. He 
was pale and thin, with the sharp 
features of the Prussian regular officer. 
He had been wounded in the right 
shoulder and arm. 

Jones, our dental officer, wandered 
over and inspected him. 

“Why do you bomb us?” he 


inquired. ‘“ You know this is a 
hospital, don’t you? What’s the 
meaning of it all, eh?” The baron, 


easing himself a little, replied, point- 
ing with his uninjured arm: “ Well, 
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you’ve got a main road there. You've 
got a reinforcement camp _ there. 
You’ve got ammunition stores there. 
Are you surprised if some of our 
shots go astray and fall here? We 
try to avoid you; we know very well 
what you are.” 

It seemed reasonable. “ Fair 
enough,” quoth Jones. ‘“ You’ve 
had a hammering, haven’t you?” 
The German admitted that our frag- 
mentation bombs had wrought great 
havoc. Jones continued to regard 
him. ‘“ Here, have a cigarette,” he 
said. ‘And I advise you to get 
some sleep this afternoon, because 
you won’t tonight, you know!” 

“T think they will, though,” some- 
one else observed. “ After all, they’re 
pretty accustomed to bombing by 
now!” Grim smiles. 

The Jerries were an ordinary crowd, 
well behaved, wandering off at inter- 
vals to the latrines and returning 
quietiy: young soldiers these, fair- 
haired; apart from their uniforms, 
many of them very much like our 


own lads; not really strangers com- 
pared with the black and tawny and 
swarthy skins we had been accustomed 
to so long. 

I could feel no anger for these 
enemies of ours, front-line fighters, 


now captives and wounded. My 
ferocious vapourings against the Hun, 
uttered when hundreds of miles from 
the line, vanished when I was actually 
in the field. 

“* Here, let’s get these men in.” I 
think this lot were grateful and 
appreciated that we treated them well 
as fellow mortals, respected for their 
courage and pitied for their misfor- 
tunes. But I saw some, among the 
badly wounded, savage, like trapped 
beasts, who regarded everything we 
did to them with the gravest suspicion ; 
who rebuffed with surly looks the 
orderlies attending to them, and pulled 
out their intravenous needles and 
stomach suction tubes. Nothing could 
be done to such men, and after some 
attempts we left them alone, Most 
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of these Germans, however, were good 
patients, and thanked us for ow 
attentions. 

I was never quite at my ease when 
treating prisoners. It was difficult 
sometimes, when dressing some burly 
storm-trooper, to make him realise 
we were doing it, not to curry favour 
with the master race, but merely as 
a matter of routine. It must be con. 
fessed, however, that at the back of 
one’s mind the suggestion intruded 
itself insinuatingly, that if we wer 
overrun, then well-treated wounded, 
erstwhile prisoners, would prove good 
advocates on our behalf. This motive 
would present itself in those grim 
days ; it added to the embarrassment 
in the endeavour to mete out treatment 
impartially and correctly. 

Long operation sessions went on all 
the time. On the 19th a great event 
occurred. Reinforcements arrived for 
the C.C.S., and with them ow 
Q.A.I.M.N.S. Sisters. “Y” CCS. 
had had their Sisters for a week, and 
the Americans had had nurses on the 
beachhead since D day. Our Sister 
had been most disappointed at being 
left behind till now, and the more the 
stories filtered down to Naples about 
the conditions at Anzio, the mor 
these girls grew impatient to be ther 
in the thick of things. Now they 
were here, our pretty Matron and het 
seven Sisters. 

Tents were rigged up for the Sisters 
near our own Officers’ lines, and troughs 
dug for their beds, as in ours. Sand 
bags were available now, and some of 
these were used to roof over the 
girls’ fox-holes, making them safe, 
except from direct hits. The Sisters, 
all of whom had been in a C.C.S. for 
over @ year, were in great form. They 
took over the charge of the ward 
again. Miss Campbell resumed het 
place as Theatre Sister and Miss Payn 
was sent to the pre-operation ward. 

The ladies very speedily made thet 
presence felt. When Miss Paynt 
entered the pre-operation ward slt 
could hardly believe her eyes—ti 
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pits in the floor, the mud, the appalling 
number of gravely wounded men. Miss 
Campbell took one glance round the 
theatre tents and got going with a 
duster right away. 

We had enough surgeons and anzs- 
thetists at the C.C.S. now, though 
we could have done with some more 
men equally valuable—operating-room 
assistants, who have to clean up and 
sterilise and prepare again for the 
next day’s work long after the sur- 
geons are tucked in bed. Another 
operating tent went up, and a roster 
of four surgical teams was arranged 
—two on every day, one at night. 
This worked very well. David arrived 
with his field transfusion team fully 
equipped. He took over the resuscita- 
tion ward, and his enthusiastic work 
and optimistic outlook were of immense 
value to the surgeons. Conditions 
were improved somewhat therefore, 
and life was easier. 


On the 6th March I went on a 
foraging expedition with our R.C. 
Padre—the first time I had left the 
C.C.S. area since my arrival on the 
beachhead. 

The Padre’s tall thin figure had 
been very conspicuous in those event- 
ful times as he went his rounds visiting 
his charges, completely unconcerned 
with the conditions. In his visits to 
units in Anzio and Netturno he had 
found a place where we could obtain 
some ‘ vino,’ and so as P.M.C. I accom- 
panied him this day to buy some for 
the Mess. 

The Padre’s truck sped along, and 
soon we reached and crossed the 
bridge over the railway just below 
Anzio Church. This bridge was one 
of the target points for the German 
long-range guns situated on the Alban 
Hills, and much of the neighbouring 
built-up area had become flattened by 
the shells. So far, however, both the 
bridge and the church above it were 
intact. 

The water-front had considerably 
changed since I had last been there. 
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Now there was extensive destruction 
all along; bomb craters and shell- 
holes in the walls from the month’s 
sustained attacks. In Netturno itself 
all the H.Q.s and their staffs had gone 
underground, and now operated deep 
down in cellars. 

The Padre took us to the vino shop. 
It was easily spotted, for several 
jeeps, DUKWS, and trucks were parked 
in the road nearby. Figures were 
emerging from underground bearing 
the familiar big bottles, others were 
entering carrying jerricans, and groups 
of two or three were heaving along 
the big green globular glass containers 
in wicker baskets: a motley crowd, 
American enlisted men and coloured 
troops, and our own: a jostling, 
excited bunch of fellows, those emerg- 
ing having obviously sampled the 
wares in no uncertain style, shouting, 
singing, and taking swigs as they 
reeled along. 

We descended a long succession of 
muddy, broken stone steps, flashing 
our torches and turning sharply at the 
bottom into the long, low room. The 
feeble glimmer of crude petrol flares 
faintly lit up the scene. It was a 
wine vault we had come to. Casks 
were ranged on the muddy floor, 
which was partly stone-flagged, partly 
beaten earth; vast tuns or vats 
capable of holding many score gallons. 
There were barrels of all sizes down 
to the convenient 50 or 100-litre 
size, which were in such demand 
among the troops; bundles of barrel 
staves, broken casks, spigots and 
globular glass containers, some in 
their wicker baskets, some cracked 
and broken on the floor. The flickering 
flares barely reached to the roof of 
the vault, but its great supporting 
stone arches could be dimly seen, 
smoke - blackened, festooned with 
spider-webs, lined with trickles of 
moisture and shrouded in shadows. 
A strong smell of wine, mingled with 
the stale smell of cooking, garlic, and 
earthy mould pervaded the gloom. 

The very dregs of the population 
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had fled to the vaults at the time of 
the landing, and now led a squalid 
existence therein among the barrels. 
They had broken into the wine- 
merchant’s stores, and were selling 
the wine to the troops. 

We found the Padrone among a 
dozen ragged figures moving in the 
murky atmosphere, and the Padro 
addressed him. He was a short, 
thick, grey-haired man, with an alert 
eye. His assistant appeared, a curly- 
headed youth, who inserted a piece of 
rubber tubing through the bung of a 
cask and produced a flow of wine by 
the simple process of putting his 
mouth to his end of the tube and 
sucking hard. Glasses were produced, 
and we tasted the sample. It was a 
real mature ‘vino bianco,’ excellent 
smooth stuff after the tart vinegar we 
had so often drunk elsewhere. 

We filled our container and sampled 
one or two more glasses. Things mel- 
lowed. The Padrone was obviously 
a fine type of man. An infant was 
produced, rather cleaner than the 
rest of the community down there, 
and was introduced to us as the 
Nepote! His health was drunk in a 
special brew. 

“Tedeschi tropo male ! 
Americano, buono !”’ 

“ Viva Garibaldi ! Mussolini!” The 
usual expressive gesture of cutting a 
throat accompanied this last name. 

“ Viva il Nepote, viva il Padrone, 
viva Italia Risorgimento.” 

“This sure is good stuff!” An 
immense American negro had appeared 
from behind a curtain across one of 
the archways. His speech was so 
thick as to be practically an animal 
growl. He staggered on. Behind the 
curtain several soldiers lay on the 
flagstones in drunken slumber, oblivious 
for a space of the mud and shells and 
fox-holes. Behind more remote cur- 
tains came sounds suggesting that 
pleasures other than the wine were 
provided here. 

We had “one more for the road,” 
and left this infected atmosphere. 


Inglese, 
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Outside, some arguments were jp 
progress, and American military polics 
were arriving on the scene. We go 
speedily on to our truck and away. 

I visited two other wine vaults jp 
Netturno on other occasions. The 
M.P.s did their best to clean up such 
places, for the risk of contracting 
diseases in these filthy . cellars was 
considerable. But the wine was re. 
quired. “A slug of the vino” made 
a good night-cap, and, being in demand 
always, it was obtained. 


On the 12th March there was a 
terrific rainstorm. Jerry landed some 
shells in our lines, but did no damage, 
A marvellous sunset glowed over the 
snowy Apennines, that barrier between 
us and the friendly world, painted 
the pools a deep red, and purpled the 
immense banks of angry clouds. 

On the morning of the 13th, about 
7 A.M., noises started worse, it seemed, 
than ever before—distant and muffled 
at first, rapidly nearing, increasing, 
multiplying a hundredfold as mor 
and more batteries came into action. 
Then ear-splitting cracks of our neigh- 
bouring ‘ heavies’ joined in till the 
world became a trembling, vibrating 
pandemonium. 

I lay in the usual tense expectation, 
with every muscle strung, looking 
up at the flimsy tent roof, and waiting 
for the noise of the planes to dive. 
Dive they did, right down upon w, 
with a loud sonorous roar, drowning 
even the noise of the guns. ‘“‘ Got w 
this time,” flashed through my mind. 

Crump, crump, crump, a stick of 
bombs. 

*“My God, that was near, Anoir !” 

I struggled out of my blankets, 
in the silence that followed shouts 
and cries were heard. I got on my 
trousers and jacket, climbed up, and 
went outside. A beautiful bright 
blue sky, with the white of the moun 
tains behind and white hoar frost 
melting in the fields—and smoke pour: 
ing up from the tents 200 yards away. 

“It’s reinforcement camp!” I ex: 
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claimed, and ran over. Anoir, slipping 
on his greatcoat, joined me. Rory, 
with a first-aid box, and Driver, the 
medical specialist, emerging from their 
tents, followed. As we ran, a little 
pare-headed figure appeared running 
independently across the fields from 
the ward tents. It was Miss Payne, 
who had been on her shift of night 
duty and had seen what was going 
on. She had arranged for an ambu- 
lance to come round, and then gone 
over herself. 

We entered the first tent. It was 
not dug down at all, and the men 
inside had been hit by flying frag- 
ments from the ‘A.P.’ bomb, whose 
shallow crater was just outside. One 
soldier was lying there unconscious 
and going fast, with a piece through 
hischest. We got him on to a stretcher, 
and an orderly and I lifted it out 
and carried it towards the ambulance 
drawn up a few yards away. 

As we did so the second wave of 
bombers came over. I knelt by the 
stretcher. “Come in, ‘ Majore,’” 
Miss Payne called out. One of the 
men in the tent seized her and laid 
her flat in spite of her most vigorous 
protests. It was too late to reach 
the slit trench by the tent side. The 
firmament became a roaring hell, the 
earth heaved, bits of bush and bomb 
few by. Then it ceased suddenly, 
and the plane, streaking for safety, 
was all that sounded. 

Miss Payne’s face emerged from the 
blanket against which it had been 
pressed, and she proceeded to tick 
off soundly her would-be protector. 
“The idea, ‘ Majore !’” the little lady 
exclaimed later. ‘“‘I was flung down 
like a sack of potatoes!” 

We got the stretcher outside into 
the slit trench as another burst of 
Ack-Ack arose. Then we left it to 
the ambulance men, and I followed 
the others who had gone to the next 
tent through the brushwood. A 
number of men still lay in this tent. 
Others were up and outside, and 
sergeants and officers were emerging 


from other tents in the vicinity. Most 
of the men had arrived the night 
before, and were still half dazed with 
heavy sleep and the bombs. 

In the tent they lay, caught while 
asleep. None had used the slit trench 
at the side, which was half full of 
water. The tent was not dug down, 
so the bombs which had burst just 
outside had sprayed the interior like 
a burst of machine-gun fire. 

Some of the men were now sitting 
up, shivering and shuddering: one or 
two unscathed, one or two with nasty 
flesh wounds—a horrid sight, the 
flesh wounds—bloody gaps through 
soiled khaki shirts and muddy blankets 
in a frowsy tent, the flesh still quiver- 
ing, the muscle fibres twitching, blue 
veins and white tendons laid bare; 
little jets of blood pumping from torn 
arteries. The men were beginning 
to cry out now in pain after the initial 
numbing shock was over. The more 
badly wounded lay, not bleeding so 
much, but shuddering, crying out for 
a fag, chum ! 

Rory, with his bandages and morphia 
ampoules, and Sister Payne began to 
dress them. Anoir and I turned over 
the huddled bundles that didn’t stir. 
Hallo! one fellow was still asleep ; 
nothing wrong with him at all. The 
next to him didn’t move either. The 
dark stain on the head, the yellow- 
white oozing brain matter from the 
riven skull on to the poor fellow’s last 
packet of cigarettes; the white, still 
features, the loose flaccidity of the 
limbs, they told the tale. We covered 
him over quickly ; no need for treat- 
ment here. 

Things got sorted out. Another 
ambulance arrived, and the wounded 
began to be taken away. 

All the time we worked with a kind 
of horror, a dry gasping breathing, so 
vivid the feeling, “ This might have 
been me!” Miss Payne, however, 
had carried on as coolly as in her 
own pre-operation ward; bandaging, 
advising, helping to their feet, button- 
ing up, supporting, smiling encourage- 
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ment, and gently teasing in her best 
style. I don’t think half the men 
realised quite who she was—she looked 
just like a boy in her battle-dress 
trousers—or quite appreciated what 
was going on. She seemed absolutely 
impervious to the agitation which 
shook us. Her colour was fresh from 
the brisk morning air, her hands steady 
as she deftly put the pins in place— 
as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world to have men blown to 
bits near her—she, who worried if a 
patient’s temperature rose a degree, 
or if he looked a little flushed, in a 
normal ward. 

The last of the wounded were driven 
away, and we returned to our camp. 
Miss Payne walked beside me. 

“ Well, ‘ Majore!’ ” 

“They should dig these reception 
tents down,’ I observed. ‘“‘A tent 
roof alone is really only a psychological 
protection ! ” 

“Yes, but I had a bit more than 
that. I was positively jammed into a 
blanket. I could hardly breathe! 
Very dangerous !” 

She went to her tent. I went up 
to Colonel Maxwell at his tent door. 
I told him about Miss Payne’s splendid 
display, and hoped her gallantry would 
not pass unrecognised. He asked me 
some questions, and noted the details. 
Then I went to my tent to change. 
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Now that the show was over, I found 
that my trousers and hands wep 
covered with blood. 


The weather began to improve, 
Rumours went round that the New 
Zealanders had broken through after 
the aerial bombardment of Cassino 
on 15th March, and had established 
contact with the southern end of the 
beachhead perimeter. 

These rumours were unfounded, 
Other rumours followed which gathered 
strength, and proved to be true. The 
C.C.S.s on the beachhead were to be 
replaced by fresh units, and would be 
moved to a quieter sector somewher 
on the main battle-line. 

Though disappointed that we would 
not be ‘the first C.C.S. in Rome,” 
we were relieved that our stay on 
the beachhead would soon be over. 
Our successors arrived, and we left 
with them the patients, tentage, 
and equipment, taking only ou 
personal kit and Mess property on 
our departure. 

Standing on the deck of the L.S.T. 
in warm spring sunshine, watching the 
last of the white walls of Anzio and 
Netturno receding into the haze, | 
breathed a heart-felt sigh of relief that 
our get-away had been so uneventful 
and that my share of the Anzio 
campaign was over. 
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THE SORCERER. 


BY ZERES. 


“ GREENS ?”’ asked the steward of 
the tramp steamer as he braced his 
knees for the downward roll. Fairy- 
like, he next poised upon the tips of 
his toes in order to meet the upward 
heave. He was holding a dripping 
spoon above some steaming substance, 
and evidently anticipated an eager 
affirmative. 

Even as the Spartan boy ignored 
that fox, so, despite my ashen pallor, 
I,too, dissembled my misery. ‘‘ Thank 
yu—no,’ I managed politely. 
“Then ’’—continued this specialist in 
mal-de-mer—‘‘ wot abart a cone-yak ?”’ 
It sounded like Tibetan, but I realised 
dimly that this friendly Cockney was 
speaking French. “But, yes,” I 
replied hopefully. 

“Jest crossin’ ther bar,’’ explained 
my tormentor. He breathed care- 
fully upon a fly-blown glass before 
proceeding to wipe it with the end of 
his dingy apron. ‘‘ Nothink like a 
cone-yak,’” he continued confidingly, 
“when a bloke’s h’orf ’is skoff. No- 
think wrong with ther skoff hA’ttself 
h’'l ope ?”’ he suddenly challenged with 
professional hauteur. ‘‘ Not at all,” 
I replied, and then fumbling for words 
in his own vocabulary I added, 
“You keep @ moat liberal table,” 
and blanched at the expression. “‘ Not 
‘alf we don’t,’ he agreed, gratified. 
“That’s h’Injia,’”’ he said, pointing 
to a faint blur on the port bow that 
had appeared briefly through the 
monsoon haze. ‘“‘ Rummy lot they 
har too,’’ he soliloquised as he tardily 
produced a brandy bottle out of the 
boot locker. ‘‘So h’if yer goin’ h’up 
h'inter thinterier, tike me tip h’an 
wotch yer step. ’Cos h’araound these 
ere parts there h’ain’t nothink ‘cept 
’ead-’unters, man-h’eaters, h’an h’ally- 
gaiters,”’ 

The ship had reached the quiet 


waters of the Hugli River, and the 
heart-giving brandy was gurgling into 
the glass, when suddenly hope was 
dashed. ‘‘ Kor, wota country,” ejacu- 
lated the steward, awed in spite of 
himself, and he fished something out 
of the glass with a fork. He exhibited 
the results for my closer inspection. 
“* Well, h’I’ll be jiggered,’’ he exclaimed, 
“hif that there h’ain’t an ’alf-soused 
cockroach wots jest popped houta 
ther blinkin’ bottle.”’ 

““H’anchored h’up the h’estuary ”’ 
(as the steward described it), I was 
soon overside in a bobbing Bengali 
dug-out; and into this he presently 
lowered what he rather contemptu- 
ously called my ‘traps.’ The shirt- 
sleeved skipper looked down from his 
bridge, wiped his moustaches, and 
gave me a not unfriendly nod. This 
was not so much on my own account, 
as because I had known the grouse 
on his native Blubberhouse. ‘“ Want 
?owt ?”’ he asked, with what in York- 
shire passes for garrulous geniality. 
““N’owt,”’ I replied — knowing the 
language. 


The pack-pony path was only «a 


few feet wide. It had been blasted 
out of the rock face by dynamite, and 
there was a sheer drop of fifteen 
hundred feet into the cloud-filled 
valley below. At the worst point in 
the track there came a dizzy hair-pin 
bend. Monsoon rain was falling in 
blinding sheets—and would continue 
to fall for months on end at the rate 
of five hundred inches a year—and 
the lightning was continuous. 

I was trudging uphill, dragging a 
jibbing Chinese pony in my wake, and 
averting my eyes from the abyss at 
my feet, when that Job’s comforter, 
my Gurkha boy bugler, spoke. “If 
one falls,” he said, ‘‘one becomes 
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dead.”” I made no effort to challenge 
so incontrovertible a statement. This 
child of a mountain race knew what 
he was talking about. I myself was 
new to the game. But recently 
arrived from an African desert, where 
men boasted that it had rained the 
year before last, I now found myself 
in Asia with jungle irregulars, who 
were seemingly amphibious. 

Meanwhile I threw an envious glance 
at that boy with the bugle, as he spat 
contemptuously down the precipice, 
because from his jaunty slouch hat 
and trim oilskin cape to his wide, 
smartly -cut shorts and diminutive 
well-dubbined boots, his military cor- 
rectness seemed impervious to the 
weather. 

Leaving the cliff face we plunged 
into a jungle, so dark and dreadful 
that a man might march therein for 
days on end without once seeing the 
sky. At this moment the lightning 
blasted a tree uncomfortably close to 
us. “The Great Ones are angry,” 
said Sibu Rai, with the same lack of 
cheer that I had already come to 
deplore in his social make-up. 

It may be explained that these 
memento mori-like remarks were not 
being addressed to me personally, but 
to a boy friend of the bugler who 
marched behind him, pulled hither 
and thither on his heels by a big army 
dog ona leash. This second adolescent 
was supposed to be a friendly head- 
hunter, since this surprising corps 
enlisted a few head-hunters as scouts ; 
but for some inscrutable reason he 
professed to be a Salvationist, an 
assurance which I accepted with some 
reserve, because he paraded naked and 
twined scarlet flowers round his ears. 
In accordance with the corps custom 
these two urchins dogged my footsteps 
wherever I went. Nor did they hesi- 
tate to explain why. With all the 
lurid imagery at his command, Sibu 
Rai painted a picture of himself and 
Pong Gom snatching my decapitated 
remains out of the clutches of the 
head-hunting enemy and proceeding 
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to embalm them in wild honey until 
opportunity offered for their mor 
seemly interment at our now far. 
distant battalion headquarters. Not 
here did the path of glory lead but to 
the grave: rather in this amazing 
milieu it led straight into something 
that sounded like a portable treacl 
tub. Sibu Rai was, of course, a Hindu, 
and Pong Gom was, I suppose, an 
Animist. Sibu’s religion was sophisti- 
cated, ceremonious, and elaborate, but 
Pong Gom once showed me his simpler 
conception of the Hereafter by blow. 
ing out a match. If the Gurkha was 
short, stocky, and slick, the head. 
hunter was—for his age—tall, elegant, 
and lackadaisical. Indeed no stranger 
contrast could possibly be imagined, 
nor had I the slightest idea how they 
managed to communicate, because 
Sibu spoke nothing but his own tongue. 
I myself was in better case, because 
although I, too, could make nothing 
of the head-hunters’ outlandish dia- 
lects, Pong Gom himself had spent 
some years in an American mission, 
and, in consequence, he spoke sur. 
prisingly fluent English. 

A shaft of unexpected sunlight 
pierced our tunnel through the jungle. 
It illumined the dripping green foliage 
above us, and spot-lit the bronz 
bareness of the head-hunter, until all 
of us somehow seemed part and parcel 
of one of those terrible ‘ tropical 
technicolours.’ 

Evening was now at hand, and the 
jungle became filled with roars, growls, 
snorts, trumpetings, chatterings, and 
screeches as our so-called dumb friends 
slunk, scuttled, galloped, or flew river- 
wards, all overtaken by the same 
sudden urge for a quick one. 

We were short of rations and I had 
solved the immediate problem by 
halving our noisome menus. Anyhow, 
I had become sick to death of water- 
logged rice enlivened by chillis, also 
of Pong Gom’s idea of tea, which he 
laced with black pepper, and once— 
mistakenly—with blasting powder. 

Presently I called a halt in order to 
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allow the column—which was of neces- 
sity in Indian file—to close up and 
re-sort itself. It was only one platoon 
strong and composed of Gurkhas. 
Owing to transport difficulties among 
these great watersheds, deep forests, 
and roaring torrents, any unit of over 
fifty rifles ceased automatically to be 
s mobile striking force. There was 
nothing spectacular about our form of 
warfare. We tried to bring our hidden 
enemy to battle by harvesting his 
crops or by commandeering his cattle. 
Qn their side the head-hunters con- 
trived artificial avalanches in the 
hills and waylaid us in the jungles 
with buckshot, swords, and poisoned 
arrows. Because of these arrows’ 
noiseless flight, and owing to the 
certain death that followed their 
slightest scratch, such missiles when 
discharged in blind undergrowth, from 
a few yards range, kept mere riflemen 
guessing. 

No personal animus was observable 
between the contestants, because, after 
all, my Gurkhas earned their scant 


living by fighting, while in head- 
hunting circles life presumably would 
become pointless if there were no one 


left to head-hunt. None the less, 
despite such mutual tolerance, any 
relaxation of military vigilance had 
in the past resulted in wholesale 
decapitations. Sibu had already given 
me full anatomical details of his own 
father’s doubtless gallant, but frankly 
hair-raising, end. 

Sentries were posted, and the men 
fell to chopping the bushes, partly to 
provide lean-to shelters, and partly 
to mark some sort of perimeter in 
case of a night attack. In order to 
hearten the rain-lashed men with a 
hot meal, a cooking fire which showed 
scarcely any glow, and which made 
practically no smoke, was cunningly 
contrived, and in due course we all 
sat apart after the seemly Hindu 
custom and ate in decent privacy. 
All, at least, except myself and Pong 
Gom. He a pagan, and I a Christian, 
each outside the Hindu pale, were 
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thus for ever being thrust into one 
another’s society. This was why by 
slow degrees he had come to insinuate 
himself into the jobs of batman, chef, 
and messman. At the best of times 
meals with Pong Gom were Borgian 
adventures, but tonight matters seemed 
even worse. Possibly this was because 
while he cooked with his left hand, 
he kept his right arm protectively 
round the army dog. 

*“He’s a swell pup,” said this 
Americanised head-hunter startlingly, 
“and just crazy about rats. And 
that, brother,” he concluded simply, 
** is why I call him ‘ Rose.’”’ I failed 
to see on what precise line of reasoning 
this name could be considered apposite, 
but one does not start an argument 
after dark with a head-hunter on a 
matter which, after all, is only of 
academic interest. I had lately noticed 
with growing concern that ‘ Rose’ 
was beginning to develop a field 
officer’s figure. Pong Gom had begun 
to feed him on rice, which was 4 
sinister sign, because it is thus that 
head-hunters fatten their dogs before 
eating them. So long as ‘ Rose’ was 
actually before my eyes I felt no 
qualms about his being in the stew, 
but there is no truer saying than that 
one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and if at meal-times he were 
ever out of my sight he was never 
out of my mind. In one respect 
Pong Gom made amends for his 
culinary catastrophes, because, like 
the widow, he possessed a seemingly 
inexhaustible cruse. This one held 
some sort of a rice spirit, which was 
not bad stuff when the puddles one 
slept in seemed wetter than usual, or 
when recovering from a surfeit of 
what Pong Gom himself described as 
his home-baked bread. 

Although only about fifteen years 
of age, the head-hunter drank fearlessly 
of his own firewater, and so freely 
sometimes that he would burst into 
hilarious song. One of these melodies 
he described as a marching hymn, 
which, he declared, he had learned at 
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his American mission. If indeed it 
were @ hymn, all I can say is that his 
mission must have been an unusual 
one. Tonight as he sat crouched over 
the fire, stirring heaven alone knew 
what precise concoction, he again 
seemed to have drawn inspiration from 
the usual fount, because he suddenly 
burst into an ear-splitting solo. ‘* lor 
although on this campaign there’s no 
whisky or champagne,” sang this soi- 
disant Salvationist, ‘still we'll keep 
our spirits flowing with a song, Guys !”’ 

That bristling army dog—-who looked 
like some canine sergeant-major— 
growled his disapproval, while I 
hurriedly silenced this unwanted out- 
post lullaby by a clip over the song- 
ster’s ear. At that moment we both 
heard two soft little sighs, and promptly 
seized our weapons: those innocent 
little noises had been made by poisoned 
arrows. 


The platoon had lost three men in 
three minutes. Two killed in bivouac 
by those aconite-tipped arrows, while 
outside the perimeter a sentry had 
been decapitated with less fuss than 
it takes to peel a potato. On our side, 
a Gurkha had stalked that sentry’s 
killer, and made a proper job of him 
with the kukri. At dawn, Pong Gom 
was to discover a second head-hunter 
wounded by a bullet and lying in a 
thicket. Since he still showed fight, 
and had indeed slightly wounded the 
scout, Pong Gom relieved him of his 
head and presented it to me in the 
middle of breakfast. ‘‘ For,’’ as Sibu 
explained, displaying an unflatteringly 
low estimate of my intelligence, “‘ That 
One will need it no longer.” 

In view of the wholesale destruction 
wrought by immense modern armies 
that are provided with mass-produced 
equipment, the mention of half a dozen 
casualties in a border scuffle must, at 
first, sound laughable. But it was 
not laughable to us, because we were 
not an immense modern army, nor 
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had anyone. provided us with mags. 
produced equipment. All that I dig 
have was what the head - hunters, 
malaria, and a bad landslide a week 
earlier had left of a handful of 
irregulars, who were equipped with 
bits and pieces, and odds and ends, 
that looked like left-overs from the 
days of the Great White Queen. This 
is without counting Pong Gom’s 
private battery which consisted of 
Brown Bess musket. The date 1815 
was stamped upon the butt, and thus 
very likely it represented an authentic, 
even if unexplained, link with the 
Battle of Waterloo.’ Nor, like properly 
constituted armies, did we enjoy the 
luxury of lines of communication, 
No, we were just on our own, right 
out in the blue, hundreds of mile 
from anywhere, scrounging our grub 
off a hostile countryside, and carrying 
our casualties pick-a-back. 

For weeks on end we marched 
through that sousing rain; men, 
captured cattle, and Red Cross cases; 
the half-drowned army dog; the 
head-hunter carrying his human head; 
the bugler still managing to look a 
though he had just stepped out of 
a bandbox; and my Gurkha officer, 
who had begun to suffer from appendi- 
citis, swallowing a patent medicine 
which, as was stated on the botile, 
** worked like a charm.”’ 

The captured cattle seemed to be 
giving more trouble than their owners, 
the enemy. Nor were they my idea 
of cattle at all, because they looked 
and behaved like bison. On this 
zoological point all my Gurkhas were 
agreed, describing the beasts as mithan ; 
for they wanted to eat them, and of 
course Hindus cannot eat ordinary 
cattle because The Cow is sacred. 

“Certainly there is rain,’’ observed 
Sibu at the end of the second week's 
downpour, as one who had given the 
matter full and impartial consideration. 
Even the carrier pigeons had staged 4 
stay-in strike in their baskets. 
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But the day dawned when we 
reached the great river towards which 
Pong Gom, the scout, had long since 
been leading us, and when we did 
arrive, it looked to me more like the 
Straits of Dover than a mere river. 
It was miles wide, so that we could 
not see the other side; and as a rule 
fogbound, because of the water off 
the snows encountering the heat of 
the plains ; and there were real waves 
slap-slapping the banks and carrying 
away whole acres of forest, which went 
bobbing down-stream in the form of 
great floating islands. 

Lacking a band, Pong Gom gave us 
a lead, and, greatly heartened, we 
swung along in right true marching 
fashion. 


“For although on this campaign, 
There’s no whisky or champagne .. .” 


The hollow threnody somehow called 
to mind ‘* The Imp in the Bottle.” 


“This is indeed too good of you,” 
ssid the doctor-babu, shaking me 


warmly by the hand—as though my 
present proposal to dump upon him a 
dozen men at death’s door were an 


act of signal consideration. ‘“‘ Half 
the detachment here is already down 
with and he forthwith enumer- 
ated a series of disorders each sounding 
more devastating than the last— 
“but I believe that our worthy 
subadar still has enough men for his 
guard-mounting. No, we have seen 
no head-hunters. Just before your 
auspicious arrival,” he rattled on 
gaily, ““I had detected lovely case 
of leprosy.”” He eyed me wistfully. 
“Would your good self care to scrutin- 
ise?”’ But my good self bade the 
kindly doctor continue his works of 
mercy unencumbered by the presence 
of a mere layman. 

We had reached the site of a stockade 
garrisoned by another platoon of 
Gurkhas. These were on duty all the 
year round, except when periodically 
chased out of their post by wild 
elephant. The doector-habu to whom 
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I had just entrusted my sick and 
wounded was a plucky Bengali. He 
had lived in this limbo for years on 
end, conducting wild-cat experiments 
in connection with tropical diseases. 

On leaving the hospital hut, I had 
to push my way through a crowd of 
boisterous Gurkha children, mainly 
young ladies of tender years, who, 
thrusting their hands deep into my 
pockets, kept uttering shrill, gull-like 
cries of ‘‘ Cee-garette, cee-garette, cee- 
garette.’ The old Gurkha subadar 
shoo’d them away, but not until 
they had made certain of their plunder, 
and we left these small derisive- 
looking dolls puffing smoke and flame 
into one another’s baby faces. 

My mail had arrived, a bath awaited 
me, and the old subadar produced 
some dry tobacco. No—as I observed, 
after reading a strange miscellany of 
correspondence—I had not won the 
local ‘sweep.’ Yes, very likely—as 
@ mission tract informed me—millions 
do die annually from drink. And 
there was an official letter which 
stated that my temporary employ- 
ment with an irregular unit was to be 
regarded as light duty, which had 
been medically recommended on ac- 
count of a half-healed wound. Previ- 
ous to this, the only intimation, it 
had not occurred to me that my 
duties were of that degree of lightness 
that makes for a carefree convalescence. 
However, not mine to make reply, 
still less to reason why, on a campaign 
which seemed likely to go down to 
military history as remarkable, only 
on account of the singular and per- 
sistent absence of both whisky and 
champagne. 

Later in the day, following a watery 
gleam of sunshine, there also came a 
helio message. This bade me cease 
from head-hunting head - hunters 
which suggested that the news of Pong 
Gom’s exploit had already preceded 
him—and to turn on the heat in 
another and a wholly different 
direction. 

What T like about the Army is that 
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what they fondly expected would be 
the Last Trump. ‘“ But,” I protested 
irritably—because I was exasperated 
by the old wizard’s passivity—* if, 
ag you say, he knows all about earth- 
quakes, what’s the use of him if he 
can’t do something to stop them ?”’ 
But before I could continue the con- 
yersation on these very logical lines, 
that confounded wizard had already 
proved that he was no false prophet. 

Things might have been worse. 
Only one channel of that mighty river 
left its bed and changed its course— 
fortunately not in our direction. There 
was @ stampede of wild elephant 
towards the hills—but a man had 
oly to clap his hands in order to 
make the terrified beasts swerve from 
his path. The stockade, which was 
built of great tree-trunks, suddenly 
fell to pieces as though it had been 
made of matches. The old subadar 
began to curse and to swear, because 
his last bottle of rum had been broken, 
and the doctor-babu ran to and fro, 
lamenting the loss of his leper. Sibu, 
scrambling out of a deep fissure, 
rmarked stoutly that riflemen knew 
no fear, and that amazed, indignant, 
and finally shivering army dog was 
realistically landsick. As for Pong 
Gom, he had not ceased to powder his 
nose with yellow ochre dust during 
the whole period of the catastrophe. 

The ancient hellion, who seemed 
somehow personally responsible for 
the whole outrage, had apparently 
popped back into the Pit. One crumb 
of comfort remained. It seemed very 
unlikely that we should hear any more 
of those up-river cocaine smugglers. 


The earthquake was now a thing of 
the past, but even in a land accustomed 
to earth tremors once a week this 
outsize in shocks had caused no little 
stir. It had held up all military 
activity for nearly a twelvemonth, 
because, in the hills, communications, 
which at the best of times were in- 
conspicuous, had now become practi- 
cally non-existent. During this en- 
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forced close season one learned from 
Pong Gom that his relatives were 
having a high old time because they 
were no longer restrained by the 
irregulars, and his native village had 
touched top score in the tally of heads 
taken intertribally. It also appeared 
that ‘Twice Lucky’s’ stock had 
soared as a result of his having staged 
an earthquake which had kept us at a 
distance for so long. Moreover, the 
head-hunters had revised their estimate 
of one who, previously regarded by 
them merely as a foreteller of earth- 
quakes, was today credited with the 
power of producing these cataclysms 
at will. He was in fact now domiciled 
in the hills, an honoured guest living 
on the fat of the land ; and I shuddered 
when I applied this only too apt 
description to a slug-swallower. 

But all this time the Government 
had been keeping a rod in pickle for 
those over-jubilant head-hunters. The 
irregulars, who were no mean path- 
finders, had been as busy as beavers, 
and even now they were about to re- 
enter the hills and to re-occupy some 
of the disturbed tribal territory. 

Meanwhile we were all at battalion 
headquarters, one thousand rifles 
strong, and living amid comparative 
civilisation. There was a cemetery, 
in which Sibu showed me the graves 
of several of my predecessors. There 
was a British officers’ bungalow, but 
it was unfurnished, except for a camp- 
bed and some rat-traps. And in front 
of the men’s long, low, thatched 
barracks there stood upon its pedestal 
a home-made statue. Some said that 
this was meant to be Queen Victoria 
with her sceptre ; others held that it 
was young Krishna with his flute, the 
god who had made love to the milk- 
maids. It was in front of this image, 
flanked by our pipes and drums, that 
our recruits were sworn in—still vow- 
ing loyalty to Her Majesty, because 
our old subadar-major was conserva- 
tive, and disliked innovations even in 
the royal succession. 

Inspection fever was now abroad ; 
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for one whom Pong Gom called ‘ The 
Boss’ had just descended upon us, in 
order to survey our preparedness, and, 
if all should prove to be to his satis- 
faction, to press the button for our 
local D day. I had not met this 
officer before, but men spoke of him 
as @ bushwhacker of bushwhackers, 
that is to say, one with a decided bias 
against the Aldershot atmosphere. 

‘**When two he-buffalo meet, the 
ground all round becomes trampled,” 
said Sibu ominously of our coming 
encounter. 

*“Not bad,’’ ‘The Boss’ exclaimed 
the next day, after an inspection 
chiefly characterised by his own obvi- 
ous desire to be off again on his restive 
and only half-tamed Keddah-caught 
elephant. ‘‘ But they were all in 
step,” he added in a_ reproachful 
manner. ‘“ What we want is individual 
initiative rather than collective simili- 
tude.”” He eyed the spick-and-span, 
heels-clicking Sibu, and his flashing 
bugle, with frank disfavour. ‘ That 
boy,” he said sharply, ‘looks like 
some confounded Guardee.’’ But the 
frown faded from his face after he 
had looked upon Pong Gom. ‘“‘ That’s 
just the right kit for the jungle,” he 
said as one bitten by a new idea. 
“* Hygienic, last a lifetime, and no 
dashed buttons to clean. But come,” 
he said almost genially as he invited 
me to join him over a stiff barley- 
water, “‘what’s all this talk about 
wizards ?”’ 

I told him the whole story in light 
vein, thereby hoping to secure for my 
now much-harassed irregulars a good 
inspection report. Judge, then, my 
surprise and my consternation when, 
so far from being amused, this arbiter 
of our local destinies seemed to become 
more and more serious at every 
sentence. 

*“T don’t like it at all,’’ he said; 
“there’s more in it than meets the 
eye.” I made the usual sycophantic 
sounds that are traditional between 
inspected and inspector. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘I don’t like it one little 
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bit. There are more things jp 
heaven and earth ””? He broke of 
suddenly. ‘‘ By the way,” he said 


surprisingly, ‘‘ I suppose you’ve heard 
of Madame Curie and all that lot?” 
I nodded, signifying that even to 
those junior to himself such nameg 
were not wholly unfamiliar. ‘ Well, 
one day they’ll succeed in actually 
doing it,’’ he concluded grimly. “ Do. 
ing what ?’’ I asked bluntly, because 
I was beginning to feel that he and I 
were like two of those ventriloquists’ 
dummies who spend all their time 
interchanging enigmatical wisecracks. 
** Atomic fission,’’ he explained in the 
grand manner. ‘ Harnessing the basic 
power of the Universe. What in fact 
the Prattle Press sometimes calls 
‘splitting the atom ’—and a nice big 
bang it will all be, too.’’ This sort of 
conversation holds no terrors for me, 
nor did this particular one occasion 
me much surprise. People will have 
it that Colonels are Blimps, but that, 
unfortunately, has not been my own 
experience. If the present Colonel 
were a Physicist, my last one had 
been a Theosophist, and the one 
before that a Surrealist. But what 
did give rise to no little surprise was 
the implied connection between modern 
science and ancient wizards. ‘“‘ That's 
just the whole point,” the Colonel 
continued, on my asking for further 
enlightenment. ‘‘ Was it not Madame 
Blavatsky who said that the witch- 
doctors of primitive peoples possessed 
an inner knowledge of Nature’s secrets 
that was denied to our own over- 
civilised scientists ? ”’ 

Frankly, I had no idea what Madame 
Blavatsky had said, but feeling that 
some sort of reply was now expected 
of me, I pulled myself together with 
a great gulp of barley-water. ‘“ Ah,” 
I replied sententiously, ‘‘ that is one 
of the things which we shall never 
know.” 

‘* But I tell you that we shall know,” 
he disagreed violently, thumping his 
field service notebook with all the 
fervour of an evangelist. All now 
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seemed over with the irregulars’ chance 
of a good inspection report, but in 
desperation I changed my fly and 


made one last fateful cast. 
here he comes,” I said, pointing 
proudly to my exhibit. 

Yes, there he came. For at this 
very moment, as though the mere 
mention of his name had caused him 
to materialise, back from some bourn 
eame the bozo. 

Suddenly my heart missed a beat. 
Did his unexpected presence herald a 
second of his well-meant, even if futile, 
warnings ? Because, unless I were 
now very greatly mistaken, down in 
the forest something had stirred. 
Were there perhaps, after all, really 
more things in heaven and earth .. . 
“Hold tight, chum,’”? Pong Gom 
advised the Colonel. 

Things could not have been worse. 
The mountains seemed to skip like 
rams. A great blast, as from a tor- 
nado, swept the Colonel’s pad elephant 
aside like an autumn leaf. Our newly 
mended pack-pony path was torn 
asunder again for miles. For the 
second time Sibu fell into a fissure. 
But ‘Rose’ was no longer there to 
be landsick, having long since left us 
in something that had been libellously 
described as ‘ Irish ’ stew. 


“Wot did h’I tell yer?” asked the 
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steward of the tramp steamer; be- 
cause, once more, the good ship was 
‘*h’anchored h’up the _ h’estuary.” 
‘* Jest like their sauce callin’ ’emselves 
sorcerers,’ he commented confusingly. 
‘** H’orter be thenkful yer wosn’t h’et 
h’up by a h’elephant,’’ he added 
reproachfully. He was fixing my 
bunk, and a cloud of dust rose as he 
punched the pillow. “‘ H’earthquake ?” 
he echoed in reply to my own question. 
“Not ’alf ther wosn’t. Near as 
nothink sunk ther h’old tub ’alf wy 
h’up ther b’y. Crikey ”—he broke off 
startled—‘‘ wot’s ‘appened to that 
nipper’s clothes?’’ For Pong Gom 
had come to see me off, and was 
bearing some gift, wrapped in sacking. 
““*4nd it h’over,’’ said the steward 
resignedly ; “‘ prob’ly s’more h’ov them 
*orrible mangoes.”’ 

But it was no mango which fell 
from the steward’s palsied hands. 
** Kor, wota country,” he cried wildly ; 
‘‘ where’s that cone-yak ?’’ and fled 
the cabin. 

With a hawk’s swift swoop the 
head -hunter caught up ‘Twice 
Lucky’s’ head. ‘“‘He was a great 
guy,” he said simply, “‘ but tha boys 
sez two earthquakes is plenty.” 

Above us, in the chart-room, the 


skipper rang continuously, deter- 
minedly but unavailingly, for his 
steward. 





GIBRALTAR, 1942. 


BY P. V. DANCKWERTS. 


GIBRALTAR in 1942 was rather a 
lonely outpost of the Empire, isolated 
among neutrals of very doubtful bene- 
volence, and standing at the gateway 
of a Mediterranean which was almost 
an Axis lake; Malta was still holding 
out, but under a pulverising bombard- 
ment which seemed to promise at any 
moment an invasion on the Cretan 
pattern. Compared with Malta, of 
course, Gib. was a holiday resort, but 
its geographical and strategical situa- 
tion gave no promise that this happy 
state of affairs would continue. It had 
taken little punishment since the 
French had bombed it as a retalia- 
tion for Dakar in 1940; but there 
appeared to be every prospect of a 
German army appearing one day at 
its back-door. 

Just over the frontier, on the isthmus 


beyond the aerodrome, mushroom- 
shaped Spanish pill-boxes squatted ; 
they were probably of no significant 
military value, and their guardians 
usually sprawled in unbelted abandon 
on the roofs—but they did not look 


neighbourly. Across the bay the 
brown hills beyond Algeciras com- 
manded the western face of the Rock, 
and stories wore always current of the 
21-inch guns and other horrors which 
they concealed. Aircraft flying off to 
the westward, which failed to turn 
sharply enough, were sometimes shot 
down by Spanish gunners on the far 
shore: British soldiers, overcome by 
the prevailing claustrophobia, had 
been known to swim round the end of 
the frontier wire; if not shot in the 
process, they were away for many 
days before they returned, emaciated 
and dirty, from Spanish prisons, only 
to face court martial for desertion and 
for putting H.M. Government to the 
exorbitant expense of buying them out. 


Across the Straits was Spanish Moroceo, 
which offered no greater comfort to 
the errant or shipwrecked ; nor were 
our more distant neighbours, under 
Vichy administration, more hospitable. 

We did not, of course, merely sit and 
wait for doom. Sweating tunnelling 
companies worked in shifts, honey. 
combing the thickness of the Rock, 
whose bulk shook quietly, night and 
day, to the blast of their charges; 
when there was a ‘ flap’ on, everyone 
and everything that was considered of 
sufficient importance would be with- 
drawn into the humid interior, there 
to await in varying degrees of dis. 
comfort (according to rank) the official 
all-clear. 

On the narrow, flat isthmus the 
‘neutral ground ’ had been partitioned 
between the uneasy neighbours, and 
under the soaring face of the North 
Front cliff was the aerodrome—I 
imagine one of the most dangerous in 
the world—which consisted of a single 
east-to-west runway. As more and 
more of the substance of the Rock 
was tunnelled out it was dumped into 
the shallow water of the bay, and 
every week the runway—later to hb 
so vital for the first great seaborne 
offensive of Allied arms—grew a litile 
longer. 

In the dockyard—which was, after 
all, the reason for the presence 0 
every Briton in the place—activity 
was usually frantic. There wer 
periods, it is true, when it could bk 
called something less than this; but 
then the tempo would gradually it- 
crease, multitudes of stores and am: 
munition would arrive and lie abou 
the quays, destroyers and_ tankers 
would slide inconspicuously into the 
bay in ones and twos, staff officers 
would give up bathing and would work 
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all night, and the Captain of the Dock- 
yard from his office window would 
bellow apoplectically through his mega- 
phone at uncomprehending Spanish 
lightermen. In the next stage a few 
cruisers and even a battleship or two 
would appear briefly, a madness of 
rage or despair would be in every eye, 
there would be a prevailing air of 
“Tt can’t possibly be done,’’ it would 
take four or five hours for a signal to 
reach a ship in the harbour, and all 
the boats in the dockyard would 
break down. Then the next morning 
the harbour would be empty and 
quiet, and for a day or two nothing 
would happen, and one would know 
that another convoy was on _ the 
desperate journey to Malta, and even 
then suffering the murderous attacks 
of shore-based aircraft and swarming 
submarines, with the threat of the 
Italian fleet ever at hand. One by one 
the casualties would begin to limp 
back—a corvette with her bow 


crumpled by ramming a submarine ; 
a cruiser with a huge hole amidships, 


and oil-soaked corpses wedged in an 
engine-room ; an aircraft carrier with 
flight-deck torn and warped by bombs 
—and one would hear stories of the 
battles that had been raging over the 
tranquil curve of the horizon, and the 
cost of getting three ships, or two, or 
even one into Malta, where they 
would be unloaded with feverish 
haste lest ship and precious cargo be 
destroyed together. 

On these occasions there would be 
& queue for the three dry-docks, and 
the dockyard would flicker all night 
with blue-green light as Spanish welders 
put great temporary patches over 
torpedo and bomb holes ;_ the corvette 
would leave with a flat plate across 
her stem where her bows had been 
sliced off, the cruiser would limp out 
on one screw with a huge patch 
plastered across the turn of her bilge, 
and the carrier’s wounds would be 
temporarily dressed with planks. Often 
they would cross the Atlantic after 
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this first-aid treatment, and lie-up in 
the States until they were fit for war 
again—and no doubt their crews had 
@ good run-ashore and many free 
drinks on the strength of their stories, 
before returning to England and 
another ship. 

As a matter of fact, Gib. itself was 
no bad place for a run-ashore, com- 
pared with the average British dock- 
yard town in those days. Women, it is 
true, were as scarce as snakes in 
Ireland, and there was a strict eleven 
o’clock curfew. On the other hand, 
there were lights and drink and food. 
In England whisky had just gone up 
to twenty-five shillings and ninepence 
a bottle, cigarettes to two shillings for 
twenty, and both were almost un- 
obtainable ; food was strictly rationed. 
In Gibraltar whisky was ten shillings 
a bottle, cigarettes (as far as I re- 
member) sixpence for twenty, both 
ad lib.; there was no perceptible 
shortage or rationing of most sorts of 
food, except a few items such as eggs 
(eightpence each) and potatoes ; sweets 
and clothes were both unrationed, and 
there was an unconditional petrol 
allowance. 

But these circumstances, so far as 
they were deliberately fostered, were 
designed not to provide a sybaritic 
refuge for war-weary soldiers and 
sailors, but to mitigate to some extent 
the peculiar disadvantages of the 
station—overcrowding, no women, no 
leave, bad mails, and claustrophobia. 
The total garrison, I believe, was 
about fifteen thousand, and in spite 
of the evacuation of many civilians 
this represented a fantastic popula- 
tion for the small area of habitable 
ground on the Rock; privacy was a 
luxury, solitude a thing unknown and 
unattainable. Boredom was inevitable 
—always the same faces, the same 
places, the same amusements, the 
same view; and many, whose jobs 
were of the watching and waiting kind, 
would infinitely have preferred the 
harder but more inspiring life of 
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genuine active service. ‘The absence 
of women was a depressing thing, even 
to the most virtuous husband or 
fiancé ; however irritating they may 
be at times, women by their mere 
presence exert a certain beneficent 
influence, and keep alive a type of 
social activity which provides variety 
and a touch of the unpredictable, even 
in a tightly closed social circle. The 
local wives and daughters had, how- 
ever, all been evacuated to England ; 
even the light ladies had been repatri- 
ated to Spain, and although Spanish 
women crossed the frontier in numbers 
each day, they all had to return to 
Spain by evening—apart from perhaps 
half a dozen who sang and danced in 
the few cabarets on Main Street, and 
a few withered old crones who were 
permitted to remain in residence as 
cooks and housekeepers. The handful 
of Wrens and nursing sisters who 
lived on the Rock was quite insufficient 
to leaven the mass—every minute of 
their spare time was fiercely contended 
for, and at the occasional dances they 
were practically torn apart by would- 
be partners. 

As for claustrophobia, consider the 
implications of spending two to four 
years in such circumstances, with 
never a spell of leave or change of 
scene. Officers, it is true, could cross 
the frontier into Spain for a few hours 
once a week; but the great mass of 
the garrison had not even this privilege. 
It is not to be wondered at that the 
incidence of suicide and neurosis was 
said to be high, or that drink was a 
besetting temptation to all ranks. 
‘ Jungle-Juice’ and ‘ Merry-Merry’ 
played havoc with boys accustomed 
to drinking pints of beer (which was 
exorbitantly expensive here), and Main 
Street of an evening was worse than 
Saturday night in the Mile End Road 
in the nineties. 

At times the weather was lovely and 
the Mediterranean blue; the perfume 
of sub-tropical plants, and the bananas 
and tangerines on sale at the street 
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corners, would give one the illusion og 
being a tourist on a luxury cruigg, 
but all too often that devilish loc 
east wind, the Levanter, would blov, 
and a blanket of dirty cloud won 
fly from the crest of the Rock, cutting 
off the light of the sun and poisoning 
the air with humidity. Across thy 
bay Algeciras would be bathed in 
Spanish sunshine, but in Gibralty 
town the day would be stifling anj 
dull, every movement bringing om 
out in a clinging sweat, until tempen 
would rise and snap. 

The bathing, it must be admitted, 
was in a different class from the frigid 
martyrdom which one undergoes in 
English summers; but even hen 
there were characteristic disadvantage, 
It was impossible to bathe on the west 
side of the Rock because of the viscow 
fuel-oil that floated on the water ani 
filmed the rocks and beaches; th 
bathing-beach on the east side, be 
neath the huge slopes of the wate 
catchment, was lovely—provided ther 
were not too many jelly-fish, which 
stung like branding-irons. 

As I have said, it was seldom that 
the breath of war blew directly on th 
Rock. While I was there, one or tw 
languid Italianate air raids occurred; 
never did more than two or thre 
aircraft seem to arrive over the target, 
and when they did so the Rock woull 
erupt in flames from end to end # 
A.A. guns, ships’ H.A. guns, Boforn, 
Oerlikons, and rocket batteries lt 
fly. As a result of all this, perhaps 
the bombs would frequently fall m 
the luckless Spanish village of lL 
Linea, which was well equipped witl 
air-raid shelters, and whose sire 
would sometimes sound before ov 
own. I am afraid we thought this! 
good joke; an even better joke wa 
the report that once or twice the bomb 
load destined for us had gone down #@ 
a superficially similar peninsula som 
miles up the coast. There was a typi 
cally Italian ‘super-bomb’ droppé 
on one occasion, which I _piect 
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together with much appreciation (most 
of the components, of course, having 
failed to explode); it was a large 
bomb-shaped canister and had a 
small propeller in the nose; this 
spun round in the air-stream when 
the bomb was falling, and drove a 
small dynamo and also a counter 
which looked like the ‘ mileometer ’ 
ona car. When the requisite number 
of metres had been ticked off, a small 
charge separated the nose from the 
rest of the canister, and out fell a 
dozen or so small anti-personnel bombs, 
each of which, in turn, armed as it 
fell, and burst on striking the ground. 
But mark the cunning of the Latin 
mind! The nose itself was full of 
explosive and shrapnel, and when it 
was blown off a fuse was lit, causing 
it, in its turn, to burst as it approached 
the ground. But this was not all; for 
in the remainder of the canister was 
fixed yet another anti-personnel bomb, 
a large one this time, which itself 
burst on impact. Such, at any rate, 


was the sequence of events no doubt 


described with dramatic force in the 
specification which the proud inventor 
submitted to the Regia Aeronautica ; 
in practice the effect was less gratify- 
ing, except to the local bomb-disposal 
officers, who reaped an exceptional 
harvest. 

Such visitations, however, were rare. 
The real battle of Gibraltar was a 
strictly submarine one, fought in a 
medium which the Italians had made 
peculiarly their own at this time, and 
in which they showed more dash and 
scored more spectacular successes than 
in most branches of warfare. 

Readers of ‘Maga’ have heard of 
the highly successful attack on Alex- 
andria by Italian human-torpedo 
teams.' At Gibraltar they damaged 
no capital ships, nor, after their first 
and most successful attack in 1941, 
did they damage any ship beyond 
tepair; in fact, I believe that they 
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never succeeded in penetrating into 
the harbour. They did, however, 
wage a highly successful war of nerves, 
and apart from the ships that they put, 
at least temporarily, out of com- 
mission, they diverted many man- 
hours of work, worry, and sleep from 
more profitable ends. 

One of the counter-measures taken 
was the formation of a team trained 
in the use of self-contained breathings 
gear. With luck these adventurers 
might be able to interrupt the Italians 
at their work and dispose of them ; if 
their luck did not reach so far they 
could, when the alarm was given, 
search the bottoms of ships for ex- 
plosive charges, and try to remove 
them before they exploded. 

B., who was the leading spirit of 
this party, spent so much time under 
water that he became virtually amphi- 
bious. I can see him now, his lean 
frame shivering with cold after twenty 
minutes’ immersion, stopping only to 
change his oxygen bottle and answer 
a few questions between chattering 
teeth, before he disappeared again 
into the depths of the bay. His great 
ambition was to come on an Italian 
at work under a ship, and have it out 
with him at five fathoms. I have since 
read in @ newspaper that he actually 
did so, ripping off his opponent’s 
face-piece and forcing him to the 
surface. If this is true, he thus 
inaugurated an entirely new branch 
(even more unpleasant than the old) 
of hand-to-hand combat. 

The more important and valuable 
ships were always berthed inside the 
protecting moles of the harbour, and 
the two entrances were closed by 
torpedo-nets. However, it was known 
that the human-torpedo teams carried 
cutters for getting through the nets 
and pneumatic tackle for lifting them, 
so that this protection was insufficient. 
It was therefore supplemented by 
dropping explosive charges into the 





1 ‘* Human Torpedoes.” 
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water near the harbour entrances at 
frequent intervals. This cannot be 
called an economical method of defence, 
but it is probably highly effective ; we 
killed plenty of fish while I was there, 
but no Italians—though I like to 
think that we scared some away. 
One can get used to anything that is 
not actually lethal, no doubt, but it 
takes a high degree of resolution to 
ignore a recurrent sensation like a 
blow on the head with a padded 
sledge-hammer. 

At any rate, they stayed out of the 
harbour ; but frequently the number 
of ships assembled at Gibraltar was 
so great that some must perforce 
anchor in the open bay, where they 
were extremely difficult to protect. 
Moreover, the German consul at Alge- 
ciras (whom we always visualised as 
having a house on the sea-front with 
a bow-window and a powerful tele- 
scope) could always take in the situa- 
tion at a glance and pass on the 
information. Consequently it was not 
surprising that occasionally explosions 
would occur in the bay, and a ship 
or two start sinking and have to be 
beached. 

The Italian ‘ human torpedo ’ looked 
like a large torpedo, and had a crew of 
two who sat astride it, wearing close- 
fitting waterproof suits and self-con- 
tained breathing apparatus. The craft 
had a low speed and small range, and 
except in emergency was usually 
trimmed so that only the heads and 
shoulders of the crew were out of 
water. It had a detachable nose, 
containing a very big charge of 
explosive, which was supposed to be 
slung under the bottom of the ship 
by a rope fixed by clamps to the two 
bilge-keels. Two clockwork fuses were 
then set going, and the crew retired on 
the craft, without its nose. 

Two queries occurred to the mind 
about the attacks at this time: how 
were these short-range craft, if such 
were being used, brought close enough 
to the scene of the operation? And 
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why were the explosions so much 
smaller than one would expect, con. 
sidering that whereas ships had had 
their backs broken by human-torpedo 
explosions, those damaged at this 
time sustained only relatively small 
holes, sufficient to flood, say, one 
hold ? 

Much speculation was devoted to 
the first question, but we had to wait 
some time for an answer. The answer 
to the second turned up one day in 
the form of a curious, not to say 
sinister, little object which was found 
floating in the bay. Now, when pr. 
sented with an Object of unknown 
purpose and provenance, but lethal 
appearance, certain formalities must 
be observed, and in England the 
chief of these had always been, 
“Don’t touch it; communicate with 
a higher authority.” Here we rejoiced 
in being the highest authority 
available, so we bore our Object 
tenderly away to what, in Gibraltar, 
passed as a secluded spot, and with 
loving care and keen speculation 
reduced it to its component parts. 
The verdict, presented after much 
debate, was that it was an incendiary 
float designed to set fire to the oil-fuel 
released from a ship damaged by 4 
previous explosion; for we knew 
that the Italians used such things, and 
was not the filling, into which sea- 
water had leaked, a pasty mass with 
the characteristic glint of thermite! 
To prove our point we set fire to small 
samples, which burnt brightly, with 
showers of sparks; we even staged 8 
demonstration in the Admiral’s ash- 
tray. An inquiring colleague, hovw- 
ever, retired to a remote spot with 4 
lump of the stuff, into which he 
inserted a detonator, and the resulting 
explosion echoed round the Rock. 
Our assessment had to be hastily 
revised to one of High-explosive. It 
was an ingenious little mine of the 
‘limpet’ type; a swimmer could 
carry about half a dozen of them in & 
harness. It consisted of a charge big 
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mough to make a sizable hole in a 
ship’s bottom, and had round it a 
gall ring-shaped float which could 
be blown up by a tiny cylinder of 
compressed air. All one had to do was 
to allow it to float up under the flat 
part of a ship’s bottom, and there it 
would lodge until in the course of time 
the water dissolved a pellet of salt, 
and up she went ! 

Another curious incident of the 
same sort, but unconnected with the 
main battle, occurred about the same 
time. This was the discovery of a 
bomb attached to a ship which had 
recently arrived from a neutral port ; 
the crux of the matter was that the 
ship in question was already berthed 
inside the harbour when the dis- 
covery was made. This gave rise 
to quite a ‘ flap,’ and she had to be 
towed out into the bay. B. and one 
of his gang went over the side in 
DS.E.A. gear and _ bathing - shorts, 
and their white bodies became blurs 
beneath the water and disappeared 
under the turn of the bilge; an 
anxious group on deck peered over 
the side, paced up and down, and 
waited for many interminable minutes 
before, like seals blowing, first one 
and then another came to the surface. 
B., stammering with cold, told how 
he had found a torpedo-shaped thing 
about three feet long fastened to one 
of the bilge-keels by three clamps. 
There was a lengthy debate on what 
to do about it, while poor B. sat 
shivering ; one school of thought said 
unfasten it, move the ship, and let it 
blow up in its own time; another, 
put a charge on the thing and blow it 
up right away; a third said take it 
ashore and see how it works. Technical 
curiosity won the day, but caution 
suggested that it might be inadvisable 
to allow the pressure on the object to 
thange by letting it sink to the bottom 
% come to the surface, so we worked 
out a scheme for suspending it between 
sinker and a float. It was a very 
ample scheme in essence, but like 
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most schemes in which I am concerned 
that have to do with ropes, it ended 
up with more reticulations than a 
cat’s-cradle. Nevertheless, B. eventu- 
ally got the thing unfastened from the 
ship and securely anchored and buoyed, 
and that was a good enough evening’s 
work to justify the mild celebration 
which ensued in the captain’s cabin. 
The next day we took the thing 
ashore and dissected it; we found no 
fewer than three clocks ticking away 
inside (all set for the next day), and 
in addition a little propeller, which 
drove a mechanism that was intended 
to close a switch and fire the mine 
after the ship had been under way for 
a certain distance. Someone had cut 
the wires leading to the detonator— 
who or how, I never discovered. 

B. and I amused ourselves at one 
time by designing a Wop Detector 
(‘‘ Fit our Wop Detector and turn in 
with an easy mind. No master should 
be without it. Cheap, clean, reliable ; 
a child could use it. Order one now 
from your naval stores.”) I still 
think it might have proved successful 
in the long-run, but like so many 
inventions it was damned by being 
tried out before it was fully developed. 
The first and only time it was fitted to 
a ship, it gave the alarm continuously 
and groundlessly all night. 

In October the biggest ‘flap’ of 
the lot began to work up to its acme, 
and for wild-eyed despair and con- 
fusion on a gigantic scale this beat 
any of its predecessors hollow. Rumour 
eddied and surged around the Rock, 
while those who were in the know 
either looked smugly self-important or 
adopted an unconvincing air of igno- 
rance. Anyone who was on the south 
coast of England during the period 
D-30 to D day, 1944, will have a faint 
idea of the kind of hurly-burly which 
was concentrated within our narrow 
borders in 1942, under the eyes of the 
enemy. It was obvious that some- 
thing big was going to happen, and 
speculation touched on a diversity of 
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objectives. Was it Malta again, or 
Libya, the South of France, Dakar, 
Morocco, Spain even? For me, the 
answer to this question was authori- 
tatively vouchsafed when I was allowed, 
early in November, to look inside a 
bulky, paper-covered book entitled 
‘Torco NavaL OPERATION ORDERS.’ 
After so much secrecy it came as 
something of a shock to read in the 
first paragraph the blatant statement, 
“The object of the operation is the 
occupation of Algeria and French 
Morocco,”’ or some such phrase. Well, 
everyone knows the end of the story 
of ‘Torch’; thereafter Gib. was no 
longer an outpost nor the Mediter- 
ranean an Axis lake. 

I left shortly afterwards, and C., 
my successor, took up the underwater 
game with enthusiasm; in my new 
billet travellers would occasionally 
bring me tales of his feats, and he 
appeared to be rivalling even B. 
“If you ever happen to be at the 
bottom of the sea,’’ I remember being 
assured, “‘ and you meet a short bloke 
with a red beard, you can bet your 
life it’s C.” 

A few more curious objects were 


brought to light in this period; the 
real ‘ pay-off,’ however, did not come 
until after the day on which the 
Italians surrendered. I can picture 
vividly the nature of the celebrations 
at Gib. on that occasion; but when 
all hands were up and about again, it 
was remembered that an Italian ship 
had been interned at Algeciras sincg 
1940, and arrangements were made to 
bring her across to Gibraltar. I wish 
I had been there. They discovered 
that the ingenious Wop had cut a 
hole in the bows and flooded the fore. 
peak, which they had been using as 
@ permanent base for their human 
torpedoes. The Spaniards, I suppose, 
maintained that they knew nothing 
about it. How those Wops must have 
laughed as they sat on deck, safe in 
neutral territory, and watched their 
handiwork mature in the bay ! 

I must mention that subsequently 
several nervous people were seriously 
upset by the sight of the head and 
shoulders of a red-bearded man, 
wearing D.S.E.A., protruding in an 
upright posture from the water of 
the harbour, and moving at some 
speed without visible effort. 
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AN ESCAPISTS’ PARADISE. 


BY CAPTAIN J. B. DAVID, I.M.S. 


I am offered seven days’ local leave, 
and find that the Senior Padre of the 
Division is arranging trips to Mount 
Athos. I have gathered what I can of 
the story of this unique peninsula. In 
pre-Christian times it was a centre of 
the worship of Artemis and other Greek 
divinities. In the third century and 
onwards devout Christians from the 
Byzantine Empire settled here, first 
in hermitages, then in larger com- 
munities, and finally in great monas- 
teries formed about the eighth century. 
Of these there are now twenty, with 
1500 smaller ones, each containing 
six or fewer monks, affiliated to one 
or other of the main communities, 
making a total of 3250 monks and 
hermits, together with lay workers 
and some ‘ failed monks.’ No females 
of any description are allowed on the 
peninsula, no cows, no nanny-goats. 
And there are no roads, only steep 
mule- tracks up and down thickly 
wooded hills. From the times of 
Constantine the Great and his eleven 
successors, money and men poured 
into the settlements. Later they 
received ample support and property 
from Russia. Members of the Ortho- 
dox Church could find many degrees 
of seclusion, ranging from caves in 
the rock to houses for three or six, 
and up to monasteries for 17 to 120 
inmates. Here they could live in their 
own rooms as in an Oxford College, 
or communally, owning nothing but a 
cell to sleep in. Seventeen of the 
monasteries are Greek, two Russian, 
and one Bulgarian. The Roman 
Catholics tried to establish them- 
selves there, but were not allowed by 
the Pope to conform to Mt Athos 
tules. The isthmus is 34 miles in 
length and 3 to 4 miles in breadth. 
The administration is ecclesiastical, 
but there are two Greek policemen, 


and a political adviser who lives in 
Karyes, the capital. 


I set off from Salonika on Monday, 
8th July, with two R.A. officers, a 
sergeant, and five gunners. The 
Senior Chaplain had informed us that 
“everything was laid on at the other 
end.” We thought this too good to 
be true, and expected nothing. We 
took all our rations to be handed in 
for food and 34 gallons of kerosene 
for the boat. Six hours of steady 
driving over very bad roads brought 
us to Stavronikon. I called at the 
Headquarters of the Frontier Force 
Rifles, where we had been told that 
all arrangements would be made, but 
they knew nothing about us. So we 
continued to Hierissos, a very pretty 
village on a@ shore of white sand, 
and flashing blue water clear to the 
depths, with the peninsula stretching 
away in wooded mountains culmi- 
nating in the great peak of Athos, 
6400 feet high. An ex-American 
Greek called Poppa gave us an enor- 
mous omelette, made by Momma, 
who had allowed four eggs for each 
person (there were nine of us) at 1}$d. 
each, and put us up for the night. 

Next day we took to our boat and 
chugged along over a glassy sea with 
the island of Thasos floating on our 
left, and Lemnos in the far distance. 
Soon we began to see isolated hermi- 
tages surrounded by vineyards clinging 
to forest-clothed cliffs, and at last 
reached the large monastery of Iviron. 
Here we were to meet an English- 
speaking monk, Father Germanos. At 
the great door we were greeted by a 
group of monks, running out and 
showing great joy. They brought us 
to Father Germanos, who asked us 
how the elections were going in 
England, and then said, ‘“ You must 
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have a drink and meet the boys.” 
He had learned our language in 
America. He led us to the Reception 
Room. On our way we passed an 
old man in a battered bowler hat. 
We remarked that he was the image 
of Charlie Chaplin. He said, “‘ That 
is what we call him. He is a general 
labourer who came here forty years 
ago and tried to be a monk, but 
couldn’t make it.”” On the walls of 
the Reception Room hung portraits 
of Greek Royalties, Russian Tsars, 
and partisans who led the Greek 
rebellion of 1821. The most striking 
was that of Queen Olga, wife of the 
present King’s grandfather, Constan- 
tine: She must have been very 
beautiful as a bride, and remained so 
till in old age she died. The table in 
the centre was covered with oddities, 
such as lemons inside narrow-necked 
bottles, made by tying the bottle over 
a young lemon and letting it grow. 
Soon’ came in three venerable Fathers, 
the senior carrying an ebony stick, 
fellowed by a young monk bearing a 
tray covered with glasses. Ouzo was 
handed round and washed down with 
copious draughts of water. The senior 
Father made his speech of welcome. 
He hoped that the British, protectors 
of small nations, would stay in Greece 
for twenty years, and promised that 
he and his monks would pray for us. 
I thanked him, adding that as things 
are at present we have need of all the 
prayers we can secure. I touched on 
Byron” (always a safe subject) and 
extolled the Greek victories of 1940 
in Albania. Father Germanos was 
given permission to accompany us, 
and after much handshaking we were 
sped on our way, leaving a promise to 
return in five days. 

A few hours later our boat rounded 
a small promontory and we saw Lavra, 
all rose and gold in the setting sun 
against the dark masses of the woods 
behind. A monastery has stood here 
since 800. a.D., sheltered in the silence 
of eternal peace. As we entered the 
tiny harbour we seemed to come into 
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an older and more innocent world, 
Here again the promised telephone 
message had not come through, and 
we were not expected. As before, 
hurrying monks brought us a delighted 
welcome, then came the Executive 
Committee with apologies for their 
late arrival, and we were led in pro. 
cession to the Guest Room, where 
there were refreshment and speeches 
da capo. After supper I sat alone 
on the high balcony recalling ex. 
quisite glimpses I had already seen 
of what must surely be the most 
beautiful of all the monasteries; 
shaded corners under sloping roofs of 
Cotswold stone ; galleries and cloisters 
with sunshine on whitewashed walls, 
on grey stone, on old Byzantine fres- 
coes seen through boughs of trees; 
cliff-like outer walls curving gently 
till the ground is reached, making the 
building appear to have grown out of 
the rock. A light showed on Thasos. 
I listened to the night falling softly to 
the music of crickets and the distant 
lapping of the waves, and remembered 

Here indeed peace comes dropping 
slow. It is the peace of a life set 
beyond the changes and chances of 
our fleeting world, but a life of positive 
peace, devoted to the patient fulfilment 
of unchanging tasks, unchallenged for 
a thousand years. Things are here a8 
they have always been. 

Next morning we rose at five in 
order to see as much as we could 
inside the buildings before leaving for 
Kavsakaliva, a. hermit village which 
can be reached only in the calmest 
weather. We paid all too brief a visit 
to the Manuscript Room. They told 
us that the gem of their collection is 
a copy (fourth century) of St Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians. We opened 
book after book of these ancient 
vellum pages in perfect preservation. 
It was strange to think that they 
were written before William the Con- 
queror crossed to England. They are 
of untold value, but by the rules of 
the monastery they cannot be sold. 
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We were shown a photostat copy 
of the Codex Sinaiticus, which was 
recently bought by the British Museum 
from a monastery on Sinai of the same 
order as Lavra. We gathered that 
the Lavra Fathers do not relish any 
mention of the British Museum. As 
we left the monastery escorted by the 
gnior Fathers through the sunlit 
court under a great tulip tree, a peal 
of bells rang out to bid us farewell. 

Back to the boat and off to Kavsa- 
kaliva, an off-shoot of Lavra consisting 
entirely of hermitages. The houses, 
all of pale-grey alabaster, cling to the 
sides of a very steep and narrow 
valley, cleft in the vast rock which is 
the end of Mount Athos, and running 
down to a small bay fringed with 
alabaster rock and alabaster sand. 
As we mounted the ascent bells were 
ringing, and flags waved from every 
house. At last we came to the church, 
which is only three hundred years old, 
and sat exhausted under a huge yew 
tree, surrounded by delighted hermits 
bearing trays of misty glasses with 
owzo, fresh figs, and plums. The 
senior Father, who had the face and 
bearing of an Old Testament prophet, 
made the usual speech, to which 
Father Germanos replied. They took 
us first to the British soldier’s grave. 
He was one of many who escaped via 
Mount Athos in 1941, and were kept 
in the hills until their beards grew. 
Then they were dressed as monks till 
they could sail away in British cor- 
vettes. But one of them died on the 
threshold of freedom. Later at Iviron 
we heard the full story. Father 
Germanos introduced a monk who 
had been eyeing us closely. ‘“ A very 
good man,”’ he said, “‘ he saved twelve 
British by feeding them in the woods 
till their beards were long enough. 
A German officer appeared and threat- 
ened to shoot up the monastery if the 
prisoners were not given up. 

“Where are they ? ” he demanded. 

“ They left three weeks ago.” 

“ Why you help them ? ” 

“They came here for succour. We 
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have no politics here. We would help 
you just the same if you came in 
distress.” 

“Oh, you would? 
escaped. No?” 

“* Many got right away.” 

** Ach so ?” 

** Some were recaptured by German 
patrols.” 

** Ach good!” 

** One died.” 

“* Ach excellent! Heil Hitler.” 

“He was not really a bad man,” 
said Germanos. “ We filled him up 
with fruit and ouzo, and he went re- 
joicing on his way. Next day the 
monk population of Iviron had a 
temporary increase of twelve.” 

We visited a hermit of over eighty, 
a skilled carver in wood. He showed 
us his masterpiece, a cartoon of the 
Crucifixion with armies of angels and 
Romans, exquisitely designed. It took 
him nine years to finish and he had 
refused 30,000 dollars for it. Another 
who spoke English had been here 
since 1898, after fighting in “a little 
war between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
but it were nothing much.” He took 
me to one of the most enchanting 
places I have ever seen. It was a 
shelf in the cliff 50 yards long and 
10 wide. On it stood a little house 
with two bedrooms, a verandah, and a 
tiny chapel, all in perfect order and 
spotlessly clean, but empty. Farther 
on was a terraced garden with plums, 
figs, apples, nine bean rows, and a hive 
for the honey-bees. The Father took 
my arm. ‘“ How would you like to 
come here?” he said. “ This house 
is waiting for such a one as you,” 
Almost I said that I would, but honesty 
prevailed, and I explained that I could 
not sever all the ties that bound me 
to home and work, all the ambitions 
I hoped to achieve in this world. He 
understood, and said, ‘‘ Never mind, 
my son. This house will wait on. We 
keep it ready, and one will come to it, 
maybe this year, maybe in ten years, 
But never fear, he will come.” 

On our way back we landed at the 
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smaller monastery of Karacallou, where 
we found the Bishop of Athos cele- 
brating the feast of St Peter and 
St Paul. We were hurried to the 
church for an hour’s service, in the 
course of which we were introduced 
to the Bishop, each by name, to the 
accompaniment of stentorian singing 
and reading from the Gospels. Dinner 
followed: soup, bean stew, octopus, 
cheese and wine—a regal repast. Later 
our hosts returned to church for another 
service lasting all night. At seven in 
the morning the Bishop had an hour’s 
rest, no food. Then back for High 
Mass lasting three and a half hours. 
I sat next to a Father who explained 
an elaborate ceremonial within the 
enclosure which hid the altar. From 
time to time issued the Bishop waving 
a candle in blessing, or a monk swing- 
ing a censer towards us. At last the 
curtains of the Iconostasis opened and 
the holy bread and wine were borne 
out for distribution. After the service 
we trooped into a vast dining hall and 
attacked a collation of fish, snails (so 
delicately prepared that they tasted 
like oysters), octopus and meion. 
Then a speech by the Bishop welcom- 
ing a ‘ British delegation,’ as he called 
it, the first to attend one of these 
services for many years. My brief 
reply was translated by Father Ger- 
manos into an oration of nearly ten 
minutes. A noble effort. 

Next day the plan was to walk four 
miles to Philotheou, a small monastery 
with a rule less strict than the others, 
and to call on the way at a number of 
monastic farms. A monk was standing 
in the pathway and ran before us to 
a hillock. He put two fingers in his 
mouth and blew a piercing whistle. 
Almost at once flags appeared on the 
farmhouses and a cannon boomed. 
They passed us on from farm to farm 
till we came to a 200 yards long per- 
gola. Here Germanos said, ‘‘ We 
must now stop and slick up.” After 


the usual reception we were escorted 
to the church, where I, carrying my 
bathing-dress and a large melon, was 
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pushed into the Bishop’s throne for , 
half-hour’s service of thanksgiving fo; 
our safe arrival. 

On Friday we continued our walk 
to Karyes, the capital, a small silen; 
town, no women, no children, no 
traffic. Every monastery maintains 
here a large and beautiful house 
where its representative lives and it: 
administrative business is done. 

So on to Iviron, passing several 
empty farms, which seemed a sad 
sight. But Germanos reassured ws, 
“Athos has always fluctuated,” he 
said. ‘“ In 1821 there were ten Father 
at Iviron. In 1890 there were three 
hundred. Now there are a hundred. 
The world of the nineteenth century 
was too attractive. Will it be equally 
so in the twentieth ? But they wil 
come back. We do not worry.” We 
visited the Iviron Treasury, of which 
Germanos is the curator. He showed 
us more than four hundred crosses 
from two to four inches long, hu.- 
dreds of ikons, and scenes from the 
life of Christ dating from the fourth 
century onwards, exquisitely carved 
and mounted in gold and _ brilliants. 
Crowns and maces set with pearls and 
rubies were scattered about, many of 
them not yet catalogued. The safe 
door has three keys, kept by thre 
Fathers, who must all be there together 
to open the locks. We wondered why 
the Germans had missed such an 
opportunity of loot. 

Only two more monasteries! Vato- 
pedion is not one of the oldest, but it 
is the largest and most wealthy. The 
Reception Room was the most magni- 
ficent we had seen, with windows 
on three sides, furnished in French 
Monarchy style. The doors of the 
church are of fourteenth-century ivory 
with mother-of-pearl inlay, and that 
wonderful climate has kept them 
smooth and bright as they were 
the day they were made. Lastly, t 
Esfigmenou, its outer wall rising out 
of the sea with a valley of olive 
behind. This is a communal iif 
monastery of much stricter rule than 
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the others we had seen. The Fathers 
drank no ouzo, and smoking is not 
approved. They told us that Esfig- 
menou was once raided by pirates 
from Tripoli, who flourished in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Several monks were killed and all the 
treasures were loaded on board with 
two monks as prisoners. On _ the 
voyage the pirates were so deeply 
impressed by the bearing of these 
Fathers that their hearts were turned. 
They sailed back, restored the treasures, 
and two of them remained to become 
monks. ‘‘ And,” said the Father, 
“miracles are still happening here. 
The war cut off all our income at one 
blow. And we had two very bad olive 
seasons. In 1941 we had no money 
to buy wheat, which we can’t grow, or 
kerosene for our lamps. So we prayed 
in our church for succour in our time 
of need. In 1942 the olive yield was 
7000 okes of oil (one oke = three lbs.). 
The average yield is 500 okes. With 
all that oil we paid off our debts, and 
we are still solvent.” 

Next morning a warm farewell to 
Father Germanos. I shall for ever 
be grateful to that kindly man with 
his gentle humour and his quaint 
speech. Then we sailed over the 
flashing wine-dark sea, Thasos on our 
right and Samothrace in the distance, 
round the point and into Hierissos, on 
its crystal-clear bay, gleaming in the 
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sunlight, not yellow as in Egypt, but 
white, as from purest diamonds, soak- 
ing into everything. As we passed 
over the mountain rampart which 
veils it from the rest of the world we 
seemed to come back to earth from 
some magic land. 

The experience of these few days 
and the atmosphere around it 
touched deep chords in us, raising 
questions on which I have pondered 
long. Even the toughest of us feel at 
times a half-conscious desire to break 
away from the claims, the conflicts, 
the temptations of workaday life, and 
to attain freedom of the spirit in some 
imagined paradise. But should this 
freedom be sought and enjoyed among 
men of like intention for a whole life- 
time ? I cannot recall any injunction 
of our Lord in that direction. His 
own example points to the ideal, a 
rhythm of two apparent opposites, 
peaceful solitude, and a renewal of 
the battle with the evils of the world, 
Yet for that world it is good that there 
should still be places where entire 
lives can be given to the achievement 
of the wholeness of peace. And still 
at times there will swim into my vision 
the sunlit image of a little house on a 
shelf at the end of Athos, basking in 
its immemorial quietude, waiting for 
its occupant; and I shall often hear 
again the soldier-monk, ‘‘ Never fear, 
he will come.” 
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THE song, the whirr, the chirp of 
the cigale is a valued ingredient in 
tales that speak of lands over which 
the sun tyrannises by day and the 
moon reigns at night, gracious but 
absolute. It is deemed a fit accom- 
paniment to all kinds of occasion. 
It may be sweet and cheerful music 
for the unfolding of prospering romance 
in Italy; it provides a melancholy 
cadence for the soft shadows of re- 
nunciation in Japan; and in South 
‘America, say, the sound will figure as 
the gloating voice of Nature in tales 
of sun-drenched physical endurance. 

Indeed, the sound does possess this 
adaptability. When the brilliant land 
charms the stranger, the shrill and 
monotonous chorus will please his ears 
and take rank with the surrounding 
amenities. But let the cut-and-dried 
attractions of the sunny land pall on 
the foreigner so that he dreams of a 
land where, even in the height of 
summer, the sun shares sovereignty 
with a nobility of clouds—then the 
unceasing whirr of countless cigales 
will bore into his brain like a relentless 
mechanical drill. 

In Italy I heard the chorus start in 
early spring with a few isolated 
pipings from this olive tree or that. 
Within a few weeks the separate 
whirrs grew so numerous, and the 
volume of noise so dense, that it became 
impossible to distinguish the sound of 
one cigale from another. Day and 
night the clamour continued until 
late in September, when it subsided 
into a desultory chirping, and finally 
died away as it had begun. 

During that time I could never find 
a cigale in a tree producing its song. 
While solos could still be distinguished 
I chose a particularly strident shaft 
of the sound and followed it with my 
ear. Having, as I supposed, located 
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in the pains of preparation for its 
invisible minstrelsy. 

First, I saw a creature that I could 
only look upon as a beetle. It had 
the sprawling legs of a beetle and, as 
it trudged through the dust with 
rounded back, the same air of bowed 
and corpulent old age. Yet its shape 
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was not the smooth and moulded At 
curve of a beetle. It had a spine, or,— recon 
rather, a ridge along its back and af thing: 
narrow pointed head, which suggested f (its c 
the outlines of a dinosaur. And ther § of fo 
was not the polished blackness or the more 
metallic iridescence with which af fully 
beetle claims to be handsome. It§ anotl 
was a drab brown—a travel-stainel § exact 
brown it seemed, with even the original § affaix 
lack of lustre overlaid with dust. § befor 
Clods of earth hung upon its labouring § three 
legs. The 
The creature displayed an enviable § His : 
certainty of purpose. It headed § equa 
straight for the square pole of my — adm 
tent, and climbed upon it at one was 
corner. °C 
When. it was twelve inches from the § yet 
‘ground my following eye saw another § flag; 
beetle at the neighbouring corner, § plov 
stationary, but engaged in securing» § pole 
firm hold upon the painted surface. § reac 
My first beetle, despising this slight § heis 
degree of elevation, went on upwards, § smc 
not with the ease that lowly creatures § 4 | 
are wont to display on vertical surfaces, B thr 
but with all the labour and despairing Bin 
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suspensions of effort that you or [ 
would experience in climbing a rope. 

Throughout the two hours of my 
acquaintance with these beetles and 
their fellows, hardly anything that 
I saw them do seemed to come easily 
to them. They laboured at the full 
pitch of their powers, and the intervals 
between their efforts were periods of 
exhaustion. But one great difficulty, 
I surmise, they were spared. They 
had not to make up their minds. 
They moved in obedience to an abso- 
jute compulsion. Informed of what 
they had to do, they never hesitated 
over doing it. 

The second beetle was hard to 
satisfy over its hold upon the pole. 
The sealed orders with which it had 
marched were based on the supposition 
that the first wood in its path would 
be an olive tree. Here it was planted 
on smooth red paint, with no sus- 
picion that it was out of order, but 
not happy with things as they were. 

At about the time that this beetle 
reconciled itself to the contrariness of 


things and settled into immobility 
(its companion had reached the height 
of four feet and still elambered ever 
more slowly upward), I saw far off, 
fully a yard and a half away, yet 


another earnest traveller. It was so 
exactly like the other two that the 
affair began to seem ridiculous. Thus, 
before varying in behaviour, number 
three was condemned to be clown. 
The odour of ridicule clung to him. 
His subsequent acts, which could with 
equal justice have been hailed as 
admirable, were clownish, because he 
was clown. 

‘Clogged with earth, comical of gait, 
yet always with the dignity of un- 
flagging purpose, number three 
ploughed through the dust to the 
pole. There he tipped himself on end, 
reached upward, hauled himself to a 
height of two inches, lost grip on the 
smooth paint, and tumbled, as became 
& beetle, on to his back. After a 
thrashing of air the legs again came 
in contact with tho pole, and once 
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more the beetle climbed two inches, 
There he paused, engaged, I like to 
believe, in a mighty effort of cerebra- 
tion. Then he lowered himself to the 
ground and trudged off into the interior 
of the tent. 

Because of this action, so much at 
variance with that of his fellows, he 
was named by spectators ‘ Dopey,’ and 
was so introduced to new-comers. 
Yet I surmise that Dopey alone, on 
meeting with hard red paint, had 
perceived Error, and journeyed in 
search of Truth. 

In turning from Dopey to a further 
inspection of the stationary beetle 
on the tent-pole, I saw a fourth beetle 
firmly at rest on a fold of the canvas 
tent-flap. And almost at the same 
time, from the corner of my eye, I saw 
a movement in the dust a few feet 
away. 

The movement was made by a fifth 
beetle trying to get out of a hole in 
the ground. In common with all the 
other proceedings of the tribe, this 
operation was awkward and difficult. 
As I watched the beetle clawing 
the unstable dust, I wondered what 
agonies of endeavour were hidden 
beneath the earth when these dusty 
hermits received the command to 
come forth into the world. It was 
plain that the other beetles had escaped 
from similar cells. The holes, each of 
the diameter of a shilling and many 
more than five in number, were dotted 
about an area of two square yards. 

So much activity was exciting. 
Having watched number five by sheer 
pertinacious energy get out of the 
hole, I turned to the tent. Number 
one had stopped climbing, and was 
now kneading its support as number 
two had done. | 

Number two was still at its lower 
station, but a change had come 
over it. The back no longer swept 
in a-downward curve to the tiny 
head. The creature looked like a 
bison of the Western plains, with 
head down and immense forequarters. 
There was what seemed a powerful 
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bunching of muscle at the shoulders. 
The brown beetle-like casing at that 
point was tight and shiny, and I 
thought I could detect in that in- 
flexible body the quivering of effort. 
For a moment the quivering ceased, 
and without relapsing from its new 
pose of power the body relaxed. That 
was merely part of a fresh effort. 
Again, all there was of vigour in the 
creature drove into the bulging part. 

This was the business that had 
brought these beetles forth. Plainly, 
the skin was to be sloughed. With 
snakes as example, it was reasonable 
to expect a larger beetle to emerge, 
but I did not believe it. I shouted, 
66 Cigale 1” 

The bulging went on, with regular 
intervals of rest ; a series of straining 
shoves like the obverse of a tug-of- 
war, and the beetle burst. A scarcely 
discernible crack appeared in the 
skin, and as this reluctantly widened 
there could be glimpsed a sliver of 
fresh colour, the sappy green of a 
peeled twig. 

At this dramatic moment number one 
stole the scene by losing its grip and 
falling five feet slap on to the ground. 
The impact sufficing to bounce it on to 
its legs again—a tit-bit of good fortune 
contemptuously tossed to it by Destiny 
—without a pause it tackled the pole 
once more and started to climb. The 
limbs were weary. It seemed that 
just so much energy had been pro- 
vided for the task of reaching a secure 
perch, and the supply was running 
out. Barely six inches from the ground 
the slowly moving legs came to rest, 
and number one settled into the 
quiescence that preceded the major 
effort. 

Above, on the same corner of the 
pole, number five still climbed, having 
reached the pole while number two 
was in its first convulsions. Number 
four on the tent-flap rested, as did 
number two, after achieving a breach 
in its outer husk. 

And Dopey ! 


I had not lost sight 
of that 


earnest individual. The 
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strenuous work of the more advanced 
cigales had been implacable but slow, 
and I had been able to follow Dopey 
in the search for the true way. Long 
arid stretches of dust had been 
travelled. Treacherous declivities had 
been descended, with tentative firs; 
steps and headlong tumbles, andj 
hillocks had been as painfully sur. 
mounted. 

Once Dopey had come near to the 
truth he sought. It might very well 
have served, except that nothing but 
the whole truth could justify the 
pains of the search. There was a 
beam of rough wood, about eight inches 
thick, which lay on the ground sup. 
porting a bed-spring belonging to one 
of the tent’s inhabitants. This Dopey 
had come across, and laboriously, for 
a lethargy was stealing over the 
walking chrysalis, had climbed. What- 
ever hopes were created by the rough 
and friendly wood, whatever resound- 
ings of “‘ Eureka!’ swept through the 
bemused brain, were stilled when the 
delightful surface changed from vertical 
to horizontal. This was not Truth! 
Dopey dragged his six legs along the 
length of the beam, followed another 
vertical surface back into the dust, 
and trudged on, his back to the answer 
that was easy but not right. 

The dusty morsel of obstinacy was 
now back within an inch of the tent- 
pole, striving with the dregs of his 
locomotive energy to pass it. Before 
him stretched a wide plain devoid of 
trees. There was no telling whether 
blindness made him ignore the pole, 
an honest conviction that it was not 
right and therefore not good enough, 
or a weak refusal to admit an error of 
judgment. In either case the quality 
that had prompted his forlorn course 
required that he be saved from 
himself. His fellows, uninfected by 
poisonous doubt and with all their 
current life and energy dedicated to 
the task, were shedding their dusty 
disguises and emerging to demand 
their true colours from the sun. 

I picked Dopey up and placed him 
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om the pole about four feet high. 
Such a sign he could not ignore. 
Without any of the fidgeting indulged 
in by his fellows, he clinched the 
pole and began the next stage of 
his work. 

Attention was restored to number 
two, whose pale-green back was bulging 
through the split in its shell. Even 
now that a breach had been made, 
the pressure from inside would often 
have no perceptible effect in increasing 
it Three or four convulsions, with 
alternate periods of passivity, would 
make no change apparent, but now 
and again an effort would enlarge the 
gap. Later the visible progress became 


more steady, and took place in larger. 


stages, as the exuberant green life 
inside multiplied its margin of superi- 
ority over the rigid form that would 
contain it. 

When the back at last emerged, it 
was with a long sustained effort that 
accomplished as much, in terms of 
physical bulk, as all the preceding 
efforts together. At this time the 
brown case changed from a part of a 
cigale to a mere encumbrance. It had 
shared life with the body inside it, 
but was now inanimate. The eyes 
that had bulged on either side of the 
narrow pointed head became empty 
panes as the head inside was withdrawn 
from that part of the shell. But the 
head was not withdrawn completely. 
That was the next stage, and the cigale 
rested before starting upon it. 

The split along the back of the case 
extended two-thirds of its length, 
from just behind the head to within 
4 third of an inch from the other end. 
In thrusting the bulk of its body from 
the shell, the cigale had forfeited the 
Purchase necessary to increase the 
aperture. A new application of effort 
was needed to pull the head through 
the tapering split at its narrowest 
part. Time and again the head 
appeared all but free of the case, and 
before it was clear the spasm of 
sergy would expire, and the head 
‘lip back as the body relaxed. 
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Number four on the tent-flap was 
engaged in a similar struggle, with the 
same apparent dubiety of success, and 
it escaped in the same way. After a 
long series of failures which left the 
body in the same position, on the final 
attempt the head was withdrawn 
quickly, without the usual straining, 
to the point where it became visible, 
and then one by one, by a sustained 
pull, the soft protuberances were 
dragged through the hard shell. When 
next the body ceased its effort the 
head, broad and frog-like, lay free in 
the sunlight. 

Number two and number four were 
accomplishing emancipation stage by 
stage together. The first beetle, low 
on the post after its fall, and number 
five, several feet higher, were busy 
with the earlier stages. There was no 
variation in the time taken, despite 
the periods of struggle which seemed 
to keep the outcome in doubt. It 
became clear that what had appeared 
full of suspense offered no material for 
suspense. The cigales laboured fiercely, 
but without any doubts of final 
success, to feed upon their energies. 

For a time the later candidates 
seemed to overtake the others, and 
bright splashes of new green decorated 
the post like ornaments of jade. 

The second cigale, however, had 
not been at rest all the time. Beneath 
the body, so thick in comparison with 
the former brown exterior, a patient 
process had been going on. Now the 
cigale in one continuous gymnastic 
movement leaned backward, drawing 
into freedom its six legs. Before the 
third pair could emerge, the body, 
from where it protruded from the case, 
had become first horizontal and then 
downward curving. 

The legs were pale-green tendrils. 
On becoming free they waved slowly 
to a full extension, and then with 
the same feeble movements, more 
suggestive of the lingering of old life 
than the beginning of new, they 
settled in a folded position across the 
upturned body. 

02 
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The only limbs that supported the 
cigale were the dead brittle legs of 
the brown case. Did controlled nervous 
energy still flow through those attributes 
of a cast integument, or was the new 
life dependent upon the deeds of a 
former existence ? Number four also 
hung head downward from its case, 
limbs folded, with all the outward 
confidence of a trapeze performer. 
So the startling attitude was not the 
foolishness of an individual! Here 
the peril was not so great, because on 
the fabric of the tent there was more 
chance of a mechanical attachment of 
the outworn legs than there could 
be on the smooth paint of the 
tent-pole. 

Perhaps Dopey had indeed sought 
to play the part of a true prophet. 
But whatever disaster hung over 
him could hardly be more melancholy 
than the obscure fate to which his 
own actions would have led. He was 
committed now. The head, a replica 
of all the others, had just gained 
freedom. Bullied into conformity, he 
conformed with all the zeal that had 
prompted his recalcitrance. 

The two most advanced cigales were 
in no hurry to alter their perilous 
situations. Perhaps they believed 
that positions so arduously gained 
could not but be good. It was time, 
too, that they received some interest 
on their capital, which was, as for all 
other creatures, labour. So far, achieve- 
ment, had been confined strictly to 
those things for which they had 
striven, and Nature is rarely so pre- 
cise as that. It may often be her 
pleasure to withhold the prize coveted, 
but other gifts she will bestow unasked. 
Thus she makes known what is in her 
to grant, so that no one of her gifts 
but will at some time be laboured for 
and withheld. 

The cigales, then, hung passive in 
the sun and received wings. At first 
observable only as excrescences at 
the shoulders, they were later to be 
seen as crumpled and curled material 
hanging downward, absurdly short 
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now that they could be seen to fp 
wings. Slowly the crumpled materia) 
expanded, as with insistence each tiny 
pane in the veined structures demanded 
full length and breadth. As the o 
creases and whorls dissolved into ap 
even transparency I was reminded of 
the music of symphonies, where the 
strands of sound travel their varioys 
courses through stage after stage of 
relationship, until at last the crowning 
harmony prevails. 

Fully spread, the wings at first 
were damp and weak. They hung 
limp, curling and fluttering as the 
breeze listed, and accepting the bles. 
ing of the warm air. Soon they hard. 
ened. Still more delicate than the 
tenderest leaf, they grew capable of 
resistance. The light of the sun wa 
thrown back in good measure in a 
variety of rainbow tints as the sur. 
faces became more rigid. 

Now there was more work for the 
cigales. Gifted with wings, it was 
no longer meet that they should 
hang from the dusty relics of a lower 
plane of existence. The legs unfolded, 
third pair first. The body with 
gymnastic skill rose to enable the 
legs pair by pair to reach the back of 
the brown shell. Then, with apparent 
ease, the hind part of the body was 
retracted from the shell and extended 
beneath the wings, which, still sweep- 
ing downward, were now properly 
disposed along the length of the 
cigale’s body. 

I watched number two at this feat. 
Number four must have done the same 
almost in concert with number two; 
for when I looked it was perched 
upon its case in the same way. The 
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others were hanging down, their wing 
unfolding. 

In use, the legs had an appearance 
of firm strength. Upon them the 
cigales were poised as upon spring 
finely tempered. With the wings had 
come an air of slender elegance ; for 
they extended beyond the blu 
bodies, gowns of precious stuff ané 
skilful fashion, But still security w* 
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confined to the grip of the dusty 


-beetle. 


I was examining the colours of 
number two (I have said it was green, 
and that was true for the time), when 
it moved one leg. The change of 
stress was too much. The dry shell 
fell away from the post. Caught by 
the breeze in its descent, it was 
whirled away and hurried through 
the dust, disintegrating as it went. 
The cigale dropped like a bright stone, 
straight into a pool of water on the 
inner side of the post, not yet dried 
by the sun. It had not gained suffi- 
cient strength to meet the disaster. 
The sodden wings were powerless and 
laden with mud. Mud clogged the 
legs, and mud blinded the prominent 
crystal eyes. A piece of wood was 
placed within reach of its legs, enabling 
it to struggle to dry earth, with dust 
cdinging to the mud that smothered 
it. But once out of the water it could 
be seen to be broken. .. . 

The cigale on the canvas became the 
chief object of my attention. It was 
quite still now, and the new feature 
in its development was colour. Hard 
to believe that it was ever merely 
green! Now the whole body was an 
association of colours, green and blue 
and yellow and violet, in varying 
shades, mingling under a glaze that 
was becoming harder and _ brighter. 
It was the verdurous earth’s answer 
to the ocean’s mother-o’-pearl. 

Without discernible movement the 
colours were changing in shade and 
distribution. The change was slow. 
Not until the other three cigales were 
out in their new light colours was it 
apparent that those of the eldest were 
more sombre, with hints of mauve 
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and purple growing more pronounced. 
On the head between the eyes was a 
dull spot of reddish-brown, so pre- 
cisely central that I looked for the 
same marking on the others. Each 
nad a similar mark, as yet not nearly 
0 distinct. 

I was not the only witness of 
hese events. Others had watched 
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with me, or had come to identify the 
attraction and stayed to gape. At 
this late stage yet another approached, 
and I scarcely knew it until there was 
a@ quick gasp of disgust, a flick of a 
rolled newspaper, and cigale number 
five, which had climbed upon the 
post to the height of a man, was 
obliterated by a boot. 

As if in continuation of the same 
tragedy came a flicker of movement 
in the dust. It was made by a lizard. 
An inch or so away from the tent-pole 
it mocked all sculptors with three 
seconds of simultaneous immobility 
and animation. Then it leapt, and 
the cigale low on the pole disappeared 
into a nearby patch of maize, captive 
in the reptile’s jaws. 

That left Dopey on the pole, and 
on the tent-flap the superior number 
four, which had found its secure 
perch unnoticed, and to which nothing 
happened outside the orderly course 
of existence. 

After the busyness of the emergence, 
and the quick irruptions of brutality, 
ensued a period of calm and quiet, 
in which the passing of time seemed 
no more than the seas of the Present 
lazily lapping on the Future’s shores. 
The only movements from the cigales 
were the delicate descent of number 
four from its perch on the brown case, 
which then dropped with a faint 
scratching sound and fluttered away, 
and later a similar movement from 
the post. 

On the canvas stirring faintly in 
the breeze the cigale, with no sign of 
its former humble state remaining, 
rested like a curious brooch upon a 
tranquil bosom. In this period the 
deepening purple changed further and 
became brown—brown, that is, as 
rivers and rain are silver, as grass is 
green, and steel can be blue. And 
with this slow gradation from the hue 
of vegetable sap to bronze, the dull 
mark on the head grew brighter. 
At first it might have been no more 
than a relative change; now it was 
clear that the spot had a brightness 
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of its own. It glowed with ruby fire. 
It was the jewel set in the forehead 
of an idol. 

Presumably this cigale remained 
ahead of Dopey in the invisible process 
of receiving strength from the sun 
and air, but in time the two became 
the same in appearance, and I was 
relieved to think that my interference 
had placed Dopey too low to startle 
the man with the newspaper and too 
high to attract the lizard. 

I was ready to see the cigale on the 
tent-flap fly away into a tree. None 
of the numerous choristers had ever 
appeared to me flying, and here was 
a chance to see those beautiful wings 
in use. Possibly it was the cigale’s 
only occasion for flight. Might not 
the wings serve the cigale as a man’s 
Greek and Latin, to be used to demon- 
strate its right to a place in the world, 
and thereafter to hang upon it as 
elegant attributes, capable perhaps of 
their patent use, but more apt to serve 
intangibly ? 

But there was no movement, and 
no further change was discernible, 
unless what I fancied was true; and 
as time passed the rubies in their 
settings of fine metal glowed more 
richly. Each with its incredible 
diadem, the cigales in their stillness 
seemed more than ever the product 
of some cunning smith. 

Graziella came by with her mother. 
Graziella, in a limp and grimy rag of 
brief frock, was dusty and dainty, 
with large bright eyes. If ever she 
looked sad it was a trick to win some- 
thing to make her smile and laugh. 
Chocolate and chewing-gum made her 
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smile, foreigners speaking Italian made 
her laugh. 

She darted from her mother’s gids 
when she saw the cigale on the tent. 
pole, and resting her hands upon her 
knees looked closely upon it; then 
looked up to see whether I was ag 
pleased as she. “ Cigale!” she said, 
with a lingering on the second syllable 
that would have enslaved Trilby for a 
hundred years. Suddenly her hand 
reached out. Clipping the wing-tips 
together she plucked Dopey from the 
post and, laughing, tipped her head 
on one side to listen to the desperate 
whirr of her captive. Again that con- 
fident glance to make sure that | 
shared the fun—then she was scutter. 
ing through the dust after her mother, 
the vibrant sound of the cigale shrilling 
above her excited laughter. 

It was a confidence trick, Dopey, 
and there were two mugs! I cannot 
hope that you escaped. That innocent 
zest for pleasure was as deadly as the 
most calculated malevolence. 

One cigale remained unharmed of 
all the company I had seen struggle 
for gracious life. When I turned to 
see it, it was gone. Failure was 
unknown to that cigale. So con 
sistently had fortune favoured it that 
I am urged to believe that some 
innate superiority had guided its 
serene course—a superiority which 
enabled it to use my preoccupation 
with a less important brother to fly 
away unobserved. I have no doubt 
that it flew unharmed, and, with its 
true splendour hidden and denied, 
took up with smug competence its 
noisy vocation in the grey-green trees. 
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“MARIE LOUISE.” 


BY STEVEN HUME. 


WE met first in a mews flat—one of 
those flats which hide themselves so 
discreetly all over London off the 
fashionable squares and down unex- 
pected alleyways. You open the front 
door to find a narrow staircase directly 
in front of you, the neat carpet and 
pale distempered walls contrasting 
oddly with the cobbles on which you 
stand. But over the stables, now 
used for garages and stores, you may 
fnd rooms more spacious than you 
expect, more filled with character 
and the decorator’s art than any 
of your box-like luxury flats can 
show. In such a room, then, we 
met him. 

I do not retain any strong impression 
of him at that first meeting. The room 
was clouded with blue smoke—the 
slightly acrid smoke of French cigar- 
ettes. A colonel and maybe a captain 
or two sat round the fire. By the 
polished oak table stood the object of 
our visit, a man of middle height, 
apparently of middle age, with a 
tendency to stoutness, a tendency 
to baldness, with the softest and yet 
the brightest brown eyes you could 
imagine. 

“This is M. Raymond,” our escort 
introduced us. We bowed and shook 
hands, 

“ Enchanté, m’sieur !”’ 

“ Enchanté, messieurs | ”’ 

Thus our first meeting with a man 
whom later we came to know as an 
outstanding personality in the Resist- 
ancee—a man with the courage of a 
lion, the determination of a bulldog, 
and the charm of a royal ambassador. 
Colonel Raymond he is today, with the 
Croix de la Liberation, De Gaulle’s 
highest decoration for valour, followed 
by a string of others, including a 
DS.0. But in that smoke-filled mews 
lat on a grey February afternoon he 


was just another Frenchman, another 
customer. 

We unrolled our charts upon the 
table, asked the stock questions, 
received precise replies. He was 
returning to France by air in a few 
days, required assistance in his future 
journeys back to England. 

““I may have to evacuate my wife 
and family. Already it is dangerous 
for them in France. They may be 
taken as hostages, you see.” 

Even in early 1942 we knew what 
that meant. We saw, and agreed. In 
what area would he work? For the 
Navy to help him he must reach the 
coast. Brittany ? Excellent! North 
or west coast ? West? H’m! Notso 
easy. Rapidly we explained the naval 
aspects of the case. The north coast 
could be reached by night ; an M.T.B. 
could pick him up under given con- 
ditions. The west coast was too far 
from Britain for such an undertaking ; 
it would mean a submarine—a more 
delicate undertaking altogether. 

“But surely the Royal Navy can 
arrange a submarine for such a pur- 
pose? M. Raymond is our most 
important man in Northern France!” 
It was the Colonel who spoke—the 
Colonel who was lolling by the 
fire and had not appeared to be 
interested. 

We agreed somewhat nervously, 
knowing that submarines were like 
gold to the Admiralty. M. Raymond 
would have to abide by many added 
regulations with which he might not 
be able to comply. This we explained, 
showing the reasons on our chart, 
doubting if he would understand the 
real necessity for accurate navigation, 
timing, and a detailed plan. But M. 
Raymond was an exception : he under- 
stood our reasons, presented his own 
plan, and after some discussion settled 
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the navigational difficulties into the 
bargain. 

“I have here the possibility of a 
fishing-boat,” he jabbed at the chart 
with his finger. ‘On board I will 
have a trustworthy crew. If you 
insist I will provide a pilot—how do 
you say, a navigateur ?—from T'rans- 
atlantique. If you say ‘be twenty 
miles from the coast,’ he will be 
twenty miles, not more, not less. I 
can meet you where you like with this 
man !”’ 

In the end we arranged three 
meeting-places and gave them code 
names: “ Juliette”’ was far out to sea, 
too far out, we thought, for accuracy 
in a fishing-boat ; “‘ Marie Louise ’’ was 
closer inshore where bearings could be 
taken ; a third was fixed on the coast 
itself in case the fishing smack did not 
materialise at all. I knew what Flag 
Officer (Submarines) would say to 
the second and third: the waters 
inside the 100-fathom line were hotly 
patrolled by aircraft and _ surface 
craft between Brest and Lorient. 
No submarine would be allowed to 
risk herself there without some for- 
midable guarantees that the game was 
worth the candle. 

But although we made more than 
one rash promise about the availability 
of a submarine, there was at the back 
of my mind a second plan which might 
redeem our promises if put to the test. 
For some weeks previously we had 
been discussing it, and although she 
would never be ready in time for M. 
Raymond’s purpose unless consider- 
able pressure was applied, there was 
already a ship earmarked and fitting 
out which might take the place of the 
hypothetical submarine. We did not 
mention this possibility at the time 
to M. Raymond. We were not anxious 
that details of it should be known to 
anyone who was visiting France. But 
in promising that on receipt of a given 
signal his fishing-boat would be met 
by the Royal Navy, we felt justified 
in making the mental reservation : 
‘*Even if the Royal Navy is repre- 
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sented by another fishing-boat of 
similar design and appearance.” 


Perhaps I should retrogress a fey 
months to explain things more clearly, 
In the spring and summer of 194] g 
number of operations had been carried 
out by the Navy on the lines which 
M. Raymond was suggesting. The 
project of a fishing-boat from Con. 
carneau, Guilvinec, or any of the 
western Breton ports meeting a sub. 
marine from England was not a new 
one. H.M.S. Sealion had carried out 
a number of such meetings success. 
fully, and from one of them she had 
returned with a young Frenchman on 
board named Daniel Lomenech. For 
all his youth Daniel was well versed 
in the habits of the Biscay fishing 
fleets, and it was in discussion with 
him that the idea of using French 
boats from England germinated. 

Even so, it was not a new idea in 
itself: it was the method and the 
craft he suggested which were new, 
and the proposal was attractive in 
providing a more certain means of 
successful operations. A power-driven 
trawler could approach closer inshore 
than a submarine, minimising thereby 
the greatest obstacle, the French 
fisherman’s rough-and-ready naviga- 
tion. Equally a trawler could lie off 
the French coast for days if need be, 
waiting for the Frenchman to come 
out; could recognise him and make 
contact in daylight, which a sub- 
marine could never do. 

Anticipating the usefulness of such 
a method, therefore, and wishing to 
supplement the M.T.B.s that were 
already working to capacity on the 
northern coasts of France, we had set 
about finding a suitable ship in Eng- 
land. With Daniel’s help she was 
found: a 60-foot Concarneau trawler 
acting as a patrol vessel in Newhaven. 
Stripped of her guns and_ already 
reverting to her original appearance 
in a small Sussex yard, the N.51 was 
well in hand by the time we me 
Raymond in February. 
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Unfortunately he expected to need 
our help in a few weeks at the latest, 
and the programme for the N.51 
would not allow for this. She still 
needed much work done on deck, and 
her engine awaited overhaul in the 
hard-pressed dc-kyard. We should 
need to speed up her reconversion, 
fight for a higher priority, and recruit 
a crew if she were to be ready in 
time. 

There were many pitfalls ahead, 
and luckily for us Raymond’s plans 
were considerably delayed. He duly 
returned to France by air, but 
with one thing and another he 
was not ready to operate his end 
of the undertaking until mid-April. 
Meanwhile we had found unforeseen 
difficulties in England. Few spare 
parts could be obtained for a French 
diesel engine when it broke down on 
trial, and British naval mechanics 
were not entirely at home in the 
engine-room of a small French fishing 
vessel. Always, too, there was the 
security problem, the difficulty of 
keeping the secret. Delays had to be 
accepted, since the ship was obviously 
of no importance in the dockyards 
farther west, and it was there, above 
all, that we feared careless talk. Brix- 
ham and Newlyn were filled with 
foreign craft, Belgian and French. 
Once the rumour got about it would 
spread like wildfire among the fishing 
fraternity, and our objective would be 
common knowledge. 

For that reason a British crew was 
chosen, Patrol Service men from 
Lowestoft, North Sea fishermen who 
spoke seldom, but who knew the sea 
from childhood. We could not have 
done better. Few active service 
ratings would have cared for the 
cramped quarters, or for the eternal 
smell of fish and diesel oil which the 
bilges exuded, no matter what steps 
were taken to clean them. These men 
had lived for fishing before the war ; 
they asked for nothing better than to 
resume their normal lives under naval 
auspices. In time a few misfits were 
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weeded out, but right from the start 
they were a first-class crew. The 
cox’n, ‘Jasper’ Lawn, was a short, 
stocky man with grizzled hair and 
bright-blue eyes. He was, I suppose, 
about thirty-five, and had fished 
from Grimsby and Hull since his 
boyhood. He was a man of few 
words, but those few were all gold, 
expletives for the most part, and 
derogatory comparisons aimed at the 
crew's ability. 

Then there was Cookie Nash, rede 
cheeked and _ bespectacled, always 
cheerful, always anxious to take a 
watch on deck; and Jock, the ancient 
engineman (he must have been about 
forty-five, but looked nearer sixty), 
whose stories of his past life were no 
less amusing when it was discovered 
that they were lifted bodily from the 
Wild West fiction which he read avidly. 
Jock was a near approach to J. M. 
Barrie’s Smee: he related vividly the 
story of his escape from Dartmoor, 
his life as a cowboy, as a dope pedlar 
in Chinatown, as almost everything 
disreputable, but all the time one 
knew that he had in Edinburgh a 
wife and two bairns, to whom he was 
devoted. On his leaves he never 
missed going up to them, even when 
it meant four days of corridor travel- 
ling in order to spend two days at 
home. 

Altogether the crew totalled eight, 
with two officers additional. The 
wardroom was built in the fish-hold 
amidships, and was well fitted though 
cramped. In good weather it was 
splendid, but when the skylight was 
battened down and covered by the 
fish hatch the fug below grew intoler- 
able. This, added to the heavy smell 
of fish and oil already mentioned, was 
too much certainly for my stomach. 
In bad weather [ preferred to face the 
elements on deck. 

Operation “ Maric Louise” was event - 
ually arranged for the end of April. Ly 
then the N.51 had completed her tria!s 
and survived two major breakdowns. 
Everything that could go wrong had 
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done so, but we reckoned she was now 
in as good shape mechanically as was 
ever likely. There had been several 
false alarms already, so that it was 
with no great expectation of doing the 
job that we sailed from Dartmouth 
for the Scillys to put on our war- 
paint. In the secluded anchorage 
between Tresco and Bryher the paint- 
ing was done: blue hull, brown upper- 
works, and a French name and 
number. Daniel, as First Lieutenant, 
chose the number and the colour 
scheme. What a time we had had 
to get the coloured paint out of the 
Navai Store officer ! 

The day for sailing dawned bright 
and clear, with a light south-westerly 
breeze ; the weather report was good, 
and the crew, who had awaited this 
moment eagerly for two months, were 
in high spirits. But the blow fell at 
the eleventh hour: a signal was 
received from France asking for a 
further delay. The permit for the 
French craft to sail had not been 
received from the German authorities. 
Rather than return to Dartmouth we 
asked permission to make a recon- 
naissance voyage to the Brittany coast, 
to get experience and to confirm that 
our vessel was the right type and 
capable of doing the job. To our 
surprise and joy permission was granted, 
and we sailed within the hour. 

That first voyage was a confirmation 
of our highest hopes. Daniel had 
assured us that we should see a dozen 
ships of our own type on the fishing 
grounds west of Lorient. We saw 
them all, and a hundred more besides. 
We left the Scillys in the afternoon 
and had an air escort till dusk. By 
midnight we were off Ushant, and 
when dawn broke we made a landfall 
off the Pointe de Raz, picking up the 
Saints buoy dead on course after a 
150-mile run. From there to the Iles 
de Glénan we sighted sailing crabbers 
from Audierne, motor trawlers from 
Guilvinec, and finally the bigger diesel 
craft from Concarneau and Lorient. 
It was too early in the season for 
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tunnymen to be out, but we sightea 
@ number on later voyages, majestic 
shadowy ghosts by comparison with 
the chugging trawlers, beautiful, 
shapely craft spreading blue, orange, 
and white sails to the breeze as they 
came out from the islands heading for 
the broad Atlantic. 

At night we hove-to and rocked ip 
the long Atlantic swell until dawn, 
when we closed the coast to make 4 
landing near Concarneau. The landi 
itself was to show what could be done 
with impunity on the German back. 
doorstep. We went ashore on a small 
islet half a mile from the mainland 
and photographed the shore-line from 
Concarneau itself to the Port Manech 
entrance, sailing in and out in the 
ship’s dinghy, while the N.51 patrolled 
up and down a couple of miles offshore, 

It is hard to describe the atmosphere 
of peaceful activity which filled the 
great bay formed by the Pointe de 
Penmare’h and the Pointe de Trevig- 
non. Every size and description of 
fishing-boat appeared to be at sea. 
From time to time convoys passe 
along the route from Brest to Lorient. 
Minesweepers and patrol boats formed 
their escort, driving relentlessly throug) 
the busy fleets, but paying no attention 
to the craft around them. In the blu 
sky over Penmarc’h itself white puff 
of smoke showed where an AA. 
battery was holding a practice shoot, 
and through glasses one could see the 
target plane towing a drogue. We 
might have been in Lyme Bay for all 
the attention anyone paid us. 

On the following day we made ou 
way back along the coast, photograph: 
ing the convoys as they passed and 
noting the types of fishing-boats at 
sea. Without incident we reached the 
Scillys once more, and there reverted 
to our grey paint and White Ensign. 
The voyage had done much to give us 
confidence in what had until the 
been no more than a well-documented 
theory. The theory had been proved, 
and we knew it could be done agail 
and again, until the secret leaked out 
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and the German restrictions were 
tightened. On our side we could take 
pr.cautions to keep things quiet. What 
we feared was talk in the Brittany 
cafés when, if ever, we succeeded in 
meeting M. Raymond’s craft. 

In May the procedure was repeated. 
This time there was no cancellation, 
and we left the Scillys a month later 
to the day. A beam wind helped us 
across the Channel and down the 
French coast with all sails set. 
Although the weather was worse than 
before there were plenty of boats out. 
The night before our rendezvous was 
due we lay off the coast with half a 
dozen trawlers round us. 

About midnight the sky cleared, 
and above the creaking of the ship 
as she rolled we heard the hum of 
bombers. Searchlights on the coast 
lit up, probing the sky and fixing in 
great clusters on the tiny silver specks 
at their apex. Orange and red shell- 
bursts twinkled above the land, while 
down below the increasing glow of fire 
showed where Lorient was getting 
a pasting. This was a satisfactory 
feeling indeed, watching from a front- 
row seat the R.A.F. delivering the 
goods ! 

But all next day we searched in 
vain for the ship we were to meet, and 
the day after that as well. Green 
hull, white sail, name Les Deux Anges ; 
that was the description, but none 
fitted it. During the third night we 
received a signal. Les Deux Anges 
had been in Lorient for repairs when 
the R.A.F. raid closed the port with 
mines. We had sat and watched the 
fun, little knowing that it was defeating 
the very purpose for which we had 
come. Deeply disappointed, we re- 
turned to the Scillys. 

Third time lucky ? We were growing 
a little sceptical of success. The delays 
on the French side were not, I know, 
of Raymond’s choosing. Indeed his 
position was growing desperate; for 
his wife and children were being 
sought by the Gestapo, and it is not 
easy to conceal an entire family. But 
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to the crew, who knew nothing of the 
reasons behind our project, the opera- 
tion seemed doomed to failure. True, 
they enjoyed the sensation of fooling 
the Hun, but we seemed to be getting 
little dividend besides that enjoyment. 
In June, nevertheless, all was arranged 
once more, and once more we set sail 
for the Scillys. 

This was to be the last attempt. If 
it failed there was little point in 
keeping men uselessly employed when 
they were badly needed elsewhere. 
But if it succeeded we would have 
formed the first link of confidence 
with the fishermen from Brittany. If 
it succeeded we would establish a 
regular service to France, through 
which men and arms could be passed 
to the hard-pressed Resistance, and 
by which escapers, helpers, and infor- 
mation could return to Britain. 

Once again we picked up the moor- 
ings in New Grimsby Harbour and 
piped all hands to paint. The old 
ship’s hull was getting its fifth coat in 
three months, and it took but a fore- 
noon to apply. Hull, bulwarks, deck- 
house, and masts hid their naval grey 
under shades of green and brown. We 
chose a slightly different colour scheme 
each time. After mingling with the 
French fleet we knew there was plenty 
to choose from. Douarnenez boats 
are all painted black, with a white 
line round the bulwarks; Audierne 
crabbers are mostly green-hulled, with 
tanned sails and ochre decks; but 
from Penmare’h southward the French 
fisherman fairly lets himself go; Con- 
carneau trawlers vary between green, 
blue, brown, and orange in different 
combinations, and we had even sighted 
one vessel freshly painted throughout 
in a delicate shade of mauve. 

As soon as the hull was dry, regis- 
tration numbers and a Breton name 
were painted on in white, and covered 
over with canvas. French flags painted 
close to the water-line at each bow 
were required by German regulations, 
and these were also covered over. It 
was not possible to disguise from the 
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fow Scillonians on the two islands 
that we were up to something strange, 
but we did not intend them to guess 
exactly what, or to see the numbers 
and name we had chosen. The appear- 
ance of our bows with canvas patches 
tacked over the painted flags gave 
rise to a rumour on shore that these 
concealed torpedo tubes, and we did 
nothing to counteract the idea that 
we were engaged on anti-submarine 
patrols of a ‘ Q-ship’ nature. 

Was ever such perfect weather ! 
For a week before sailing we basked 
in the hot sunshine, and fished over the 
side in that amazingly clear water, 
which looks so tempting to the bather 
and is in reality icy cold even on the 
hottest days of summer. We carried 
out exercises on shore, held revolver 
and small-arms shoots, perfecting our 
drill. In our disguise as an innocent 
fishing-boat there was no room or 
opportunity to mount a proper gun, 
so we relied on the surprise element, 
together with Sten-guns, grenades, 
and pistols, in case we should be 
hailed for examination by a German 
fishery patrol boat. We had practised 
such a surprise attack off Dartmouth 
with an M.L. in which only the captain 
knew our intentions. The result had 
given us confidence, and much assist- 
ance in deciding where best to conceal 
guns and grenades. 

At length the date for sailing came. 
The weather remained unbroken: too 
fine to suit us well, since the visibility 
was extreme and the short hours of 
darkness gave little time to pass the 
German air cordon west of Ushant. 
At seven knots one makes agonisingly 
slow progress through waters patrolled 
from the air, and if sighted by a 
reconnaissance plane one has scarcely 
moved in the time it takes an aircraft 
to report to base and bring out a strike 
of fighter-bombers. For this reason 
we had an escort of Beaufighters to 
protect us half-way across the Channel, 
three planes circling widely round the 
ship, relieved in relays from St Eval. 
Even so, we had three hours of un- 
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escorted daylight sailing to put uy 
twenty miles from Ushant by the time 
darkness fell. 

No signal of cancellation came; 
indeed, this time we had a message 
relayed from France that all was in 
order on the other side, and we sailed 
accordingly on 16th June. South of 
the Bishop our escort picked us up, 
The lightest southerly breeze rippled 
the water. Not even a child could 
feel sick in that weather; an en. 
couraging thought, since we expected 
to embark the Raymond children, and 
had taken a special supply of rice and 
tinned milk for their diet on the 
homeward journey. 

At 10 P.M. our air escort left us, 
roaring overhead and waggling wings 
in farewell. This was the most 
dangerous part of the voyage, crossing 
the no-man’s-land forbidden to fishing 
craft, where a sighting by German air 
patrols would mean an attack that 
would give the game away completely. 
With doubled look-outs we chugged 
on, while the cloudless sky turned 
slowly from blue to gold in the west, 
and from gold to a deepening violet. 
The sheer beauty of the sunset was a 
joy to watch, apart from the welcome 
darkness it foreshadowed. 

By dawn we were slightly south of 
Brest, far enough south to pass as 
a long-line vessel from Douarnenez. 
From here onwards our appearance 
was natural enough to pass without 
comment; on this voyage it was to 
be tested thoroughly. The sea, I 
remember, was like a mirror reflecting 
the deepening blue of the early morning 
sky. No breath of wind rippled its still 
surface, and in that curious calm our 
exhaust echoed as though in an empty 
room, infinitely loud and brazen. To 
the south’ard the topsails of the day’s 
first crabbers appeared over the horizon. 
There, it was evident, a breeze was 
making up to end the uncanny calm 
and silence of the dawn. Ile de Sein 
raised its tall wireless masts to port 
and the Pointe du Raz loomed on the 
horizon, hard and menacing. 
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By ten in the morning we were 
among the crabbing fleet and en- 
countered our first incident. Passing 
between two crabbers and trying to 
keep as far from each as possible, we 
ran on to @ line of trammel nets. By 
the time the line of bobbing corks 
was seen it was too late to avoid them. 
We drove on, putting the engine out 
of gear and praying that the nets 
would not catch on our rudder or 
propeller. In the clear water we could 
see the rope, as the ship passed over it, 
skidding safely along the keel until it 
reached the prop. There for five inter- 
minable seconds it caught, stretching 
like a bowstring; then the strain 
pulled it clear, and with a satisfying 
plop the line of corks bobbed up 
astern. That saved a cold and tricky 
dip for someone as well as an unwanted 
delay. 

As we sailed down the Baie d’Audi- 
ere we could see the golden sands 
and the white villas at their edge 
shimmering in the sun. The great 
lighthouse of Penmare’h, reputedly 
the tallest in the world, raised itself 
on the skyline, beckoning us on; 
beyond it lay the Glénan Isles, where 
ow business called us. On this occa- 
sion we had fixed our meeting-time 
for 5 P.M., and intended to reach the 
position by that time the day after 
leaving the Scillys. By making our 
appointment so late we should save 
a day on the whole operation, but it 
meant that we could afford no delays 
on the outward journey. The sense 
of urgency to be on time made our 
seven knots seem even slower; the 
lighthouse was a chimera, a mirage on 
the horizon that never drew nearer. 

It was a busy day in the air. Hein- 
kels and Arados crossed and recrossed 
overhead, while two or three convoys 
passed us going north. They were well 
escorted by sweepers and armed 
trawlers, but none paid attention to 
us. At length the light was reached 
and passed, and we set course 
for our meeting-place. Fishing-boats 
abounded, diesel boats like our own, 
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tunny boats, and a few big steam 
trawlers on the outer banks. The 
Glénan Isles appeared, low and rocky, 
five miles to the eastward. 

1630. We reached the position 
with half an hour in hand, and pro- 
ceeded to steam up and down as 
though we were trawling. All eyes 
turned to the islands round which 
the Deux Anges should appear; we 
saw precisely nothing. Five o'clock, 
six o’clock passed while our hopes 
gradually faded away. Another failure, 
another voyage for nothing. A little 
after six, black smoke appeared on 
the southern horizon, quickly followed 
by the appearance of five German 
corvettes steaming up the convoy 
route towards us. We held our course, 
watching them anxiously, for they 
would pass all too close. Or would 
they pass? Was this a trap? Had 
Raymond been caught and our plans 
uncovered ? 

As the corvettes came on, Jasper, 
the cox’n, nudged my arm and pointed 
towards the islands. A tiny white 
sail had appeared there, too far off 
to identify but clearly making out to 
sea. The excitement grew intense ; 
the corvettes lent the final touch of 
colour to the situation. We reached 
the end of our run and turned, letting 
them overtake us to starboard, between 
us and the islands. They passed us 
belching black smoke, the nearest less 
than a cable distant. We could see 
the captain examining us through 
glasses from the bridge, watched the 
German sailors idling on deck: hold- 
ing our thumbs we turned our backs on 
them. Then they were past, the casual 
inspection over. 

We watched the white sail tacking 
to and fro till the corvettes had dis- 
appeared. At last it steadied on a 
seaward course, making directly for 
us. We let it approach until we 
could identify it; everything fitted 
with the description we held. Thirty 
foot long, single mast, green hull, and 
finally, to dispel the last doubts, the 
name painted in clear white letters on 
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the quarter: ‘‘Les Deux Anges— 
O’neau.”” We made our signal, identi- 
fied ourselves, and went alongside. 

One thing puzzled me: on the deck 
of Les Deux Anges stood only three 
persons, all obvious fishermen. Yet 
we expected to see three passengers at 
least besides the children. It was not 
until the two ships were fast alongside, 
heaving up and down unevenly on the 
light swell, that they appeared. It 
seemed amazing that so many people 
could be hidden in that little cockle- 
shell of a boat. They certainly had 
been hidden, and had survived a 
German inspection when the vessel 
left harbour. Now they emerged in 
lengthy succession: a woman—Mme. 
Raymond — three children ranging 
between eleven and five years old, a 
man with several suitcases, and finally, 
M. Raymond himself with a bag full of 
papers in one hand, and in the other— 
an eighteen-months-old baby ! 

Rapidly they were helped on board, 
choosing the moments when the deck 
of Les Deux Anges heaved up to our 
gunwhale. The stores we had brought 
for the fishermen were handed over— 
petrol, oil, and some food and tobacco. 
In five minutes it was all over, the 
warps were cast off, and Les Deux 
Anges turned away in a wide circle. 
As she passed us again to wave 
good-bye the French skipper pointed 
to the sky, and we looked up. A 
patrolling Heinkel was approaching 
from the north’ard, still too far distant 
to have seen us together. We made 
suitable gestures of contempt, and 
headed out to sea. 

M. Raymond was by my side, and 
together we went to join the party 
below, where Cookie Nash was serving 
hot coffee and rum to welcome them 
on board. I ordered a tot to all 
hands to celebrate this long-awaited 
moment, and took my own up to the 
wheel-house. I felt deeply moved by 
the sight we had seen: four young 
children and their mother helped to 
safety, their smiles of thanks, their 
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obvious confidence of security in oy 
hands. Jasper was at the whed 
staring straight ahead. His voir 
when he spoke was gruffer, his languag. 
more picturesque than usual. After 
a few moments I left him and went 
out on deck. Cookie Nash, stil 
grasping his coffee-pot, was gazing at 
the retreating coast, and there wer 
tears in his eyes. This is no exaggera. 
tion: there was not a man among 
the crew that did not feel the senti. 
mental strength of that dramatic 
meeting. 

There were still a few hours of 
daylight left, but it was pointless for 
us to start for home at once. Hai 
we done so we should have passed 
Ushant at noon the following day and 
so entered the prohibited area in broad 
daylight. Accordingly we made an 
offing from the coast and hove-to for 
the night. As dusk fell the engine was 
stopped for the first time since we had 
left the Scillys. In the unwonted 
silence the wash of the waves and the 
creaking of the rigging sounded 
strangely loud. From where we lay 
we could see the flashing of Penmarc’h 
light, the red beacon on the Ile .aux 
Moutons, and the loom of the light on 
Ile de Groix, getting a comforting 
‘fix’ each hour as the tide drifted us 
slowly southwards. 

At dawn the engine was started 
again and we began a slow cruise up 
the coast, planning to reach the 
latitude of Ushant by midnight and 
the Scillys by noon the following day. 
There was more wind and an increase 
in the swell, but nothing to worry 
about, and the sunshine was as brilliant 
as before. The long hours dragged by 
interminably ; for the first time since 
we had started the whole plan of 
the operation I felt acutely nervous. 
Now that we had on board the cargo 
for which we had searched so long, 
each aircraft that approached seemed 
especially inquisitive, each convoy 
escort that passed threatened to stop 
and examine us. 
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At one moment in the afternoon, 
off the Ile de Sein, an armed trawler 
came up from astern to pass us close 
on the port side. As luck would have 
it, we were on top of a line of un- 
attended trammel. nets. While she 
passed we stopped to haul them in, 
and were busy picking the spider 
erabs from them when the officer of 
the watch swept us with his glasses 
fom the bridge. A double triumph 
this; for Cookie had the crabs boiled 
within half an hour and we ate them 
on deck, wondering at the lack of 
public demand which makes British 
fishermen throw them back and curse 
them for tangling the nets. 

The last and nastiest shock came 
at about ten in the evening. We were 
passing Brest well to seaward when 
we sighted three destroyers steaming 
parallel to the coast some five miles 
to starboard. In a craft purporting 
to be an innocent French fisherman 
we felt a little conspicuous at this 
particular moment, making our maxi- 
mum speed northwards with dusk 


coming on. As though to confirm our 
worst fears one of the destroyers 
broke away from the flotilla and headed 


towards us. For five minutes—or was 
it five years ?—she held her course, 
gathering speed. We waited hope- 
lessly for a challenge to blink im- 
periously from her lamp. Then she 
turned away and stopped. Exercises ? 
We did not wait to see. The sky ahead 
was turning grey, and it grew darker 
every minute. Thankfully we watched 
the darkness surround us, and set 
about getting up the Lewis guns. 
From dawn onwards we should be in 
British waters, no longer in disguise, 
and allowed to hit back if necessary. 
The sea that night was alive with 
fish. Mackerel in great shoals, glinting 
in the phosphorescent water, lit up 
huge patches on the surface. At one 
moment two dolphins swam with us, 
rubbing their backs against the ship’s 
side and playing round the bows. In 
the darkness their outlines were clearly 
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picked out by the phosphorescence ; 
beautiful, streamlined shapes darting 
through the water with a trailing 
wake of fire. 

At six the following morning our 
air escort found us, a fine tribute to 
the accuracy of ‘Coastal’; for a 
60-foot boat is a small target to find 
in the Western Approaches even 
when you know approximately where 
to look. M. Raymond was much 
impressed by the escort, and so were 
his children, who were now allowed 
on deck for the first time. For nearly 
thirty-six hours they and their mother 
had been shut up in the tiny wardroom 
cabin, with the engine clattering behind 
the thin wooden bulkhead. They had 
not once complained; the baby had 
not even cried, or certainly we never 
heard it. But alas! Cookie’s carefully 
made milk puddings had hardly been 
touched ; the entire family felt unwell 
and ate almost nothing until they 
reached England. 

We did not make New Grimsby 
until three in the afternoon. A con- 
trary tide and a sad accident to one 
of our Beaufighters delayed us on the 
last lap. From the moment when the 
escort had arrived, by reaction I had 
felt irritable and tired. Now as we 
turned the last headland and the blue 
placid waters of the anchorage un- 
folded before us, this irritability van- 
ished. The entrance is narrow, lying 
between two craggy points, whose 
wild beauty was now painted a 
golden brown by the summer sun. 
White water boiled and tumbled on 
the treacherous rocks outside ; within, 
the water shimmered transparent and 
motionless, Cromwell’s Castle, solid 
and ancient, guarded our mooring 
buoys. All was friendly, welcoming, 
unchanged. 

The final scene of our small drama 
was yet to come, an unforgettable 
moment, born of coincidence perhaps, 
but one of those moments whose 
dramatic effect exceeds by far the 
sum of the factors which build it up. 
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We had already signalled to the 
Admiralty the happy result of the 
expedition, and had expected to find 
a gunboat waiting at the Scillys to 
take our passengers to the mainland. 
As luck would have it, the chosen 
M.G.B. had encountered a minor 
breakdown and was late in arriving— 
later than we were ourselves. But 
within half an hour of our making 
fast we heard the drone of her engines 
beyond the point, and we waited idly 
for her coming. 

The sun shone hot into our protected 
anchorage, its rays reflected from the 
rocky hills which surrounded us; a 
few gulls floated lazily ; otherwise the 
place was deserted. Except for those 
droning engines there was no sound. 
Then round the headland appeared 
the M.G.B., pendants fluttering green 
and white, bow wave creaming in the 
deep blue water, and from her loud- 
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hailer came the martial crash of 
Sousa march. On she came without 
slackening speed, the music resounding 
from the hills, matching strangely 
their wildness, but challenging their 
unmoving solitude. 

Then she drew nearer ; engines and 
music stopped, and we could see the 
cheery faces on her bridge. Swinging 
in a wide circle she came alongside, 
This was the end of the venture, a 
fittingly dramatic end to a voyage full 
of excitement. The passengers wer 
quickly transferred to the gunboat 
for the final stage of their journey; 
and the N.51 was left to herself at the 
anchorage to resume the drab colour 
of an auxiliary naval trawler. How 
many times she changed colours in the 
succeeding months I would not like 
to guess. Suffice it to say that the 
link had been forged; it endured for 
over two years. 
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CANIS 


IN CLOVER. 


BY H. CAREW. 


For many years it was a favourite 
poast of the Japanese that theirs 
was the only country in the world 
which had ever enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace for over two hundred years. 
This claim was for the period between 
1616 and 1854, when they were ruled 
by the Tokugawa line of shoguns. 
According to them, nothing ever 
occurred throughout this era to dis- 
turb the even flow of events; agri- 
culture, commerce, and the arts 
flourished as never before, and all the 
people were well fed, contented, and 
happy. In considering this statement 
we have to remember that for many 
centuries before 1600 the country had 
been rent by continual civil wars, 
during which conditions of life had 
been appalling, so that by contrast 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies must have seemed peaceful 
indeed; but to say that all was 
lovely in the Tokugawa garden was a 
leng way from the truth. 

It had not been difficult to preserve 
the fiction. During the whole period 
the country was tightly closed to the 
outside world, so there were no in- 
quisitive book-writing foreigners wan- 
dering about; and the Japanese 
themselves dared not speak, let alone 
write, about what was going on, for 
the slightest criticism of authority 
was punishable by very painful forms 
of death. The few native writers 
who did run the risk were constrained 
to disguise their characters under 
extraordinary pseudonyms and to 
describe events as if they had hap- 
pened in an earlier dynasty about two 
hundred years before. With all these 
obstacles to enlightenment it was not 
until many years after the Tokugawa 
had passed into oblivion that a truthful 
record of their long stewardship became 


available. The following account of 


Japan during the reign of the fifth 
Tokugawa will give some idea of what 
really went on during that era of 


supposed peace and prosperity. 


If only Tokugawa Tsunayoshi had 
not been born during the year of the 
Dog, the people of Japan might have 
been spared great tribulation. His 
birth could have occurred under the 
influence of any of the other eleven 
creatures which form the Japanese 
zodiac, and, with his peculiar tem- - 
perament, the people would probably 
have suffered just the same; but, 
possibly because Sirius was in right 
ascension, it did come about that 
Tsunayoshi was graciously pleased 
first to see the light in 1645, and it was 
the year of the Dog. Tsunayoshi 
was the third son of Iemitsu the 
Ruthless, and the great-grandson of 
Ieyasu, the founder of the line. His 
boyhood was spent in the seclusion of 
the great castle of Edo, and we can 
safely assume that he was the usual 
spoilt, pampered brat, his every whim 
gratified from babyhood, like all sons 
of wealthy families in Japan down to 
the present day. 

History does not tell us much about 
his youth, for the limelight (or what- 
ever was its equivalent in the seven- 
teenth century) was focused on his 
eldest brother Ietsuna; but it is 
recorded that he was of a studious 
disposition and inclined more to 
sedentary occupations than to the 
active pursuits of sport and the 
chase. 

Iemitsu, his constitution badly 
sapped by excesses, was gathered 
to his ancestors in the year 1650 and 
was succeeded by Ietsuna, then a lad 
of eleven. A long minority under a 
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regent proved his undoing ; for during 
that period the ruthlessly efficient 
governing machine which Ieyasu had 
set up and bequeathed to his posterity 
showed the first signs of decay. The 
regent was in no hurry to relinquish 
his grip on affairs, and held on till 
Ietsuna was twenty-two. By this 
time he was already far gone in dis- 
sipation and indolence, and the rest of 
his reign of thirty years was but a 
sorry record of sloth and inefficiency. 
He died in 1680 at the age of forty-one. 
Tsunayoshi was then thirty-five, and 
his life could hardly be described as 
having followed any pattern of moral 
rectitude, but, after deliberation, the 
Grand Council decided to set aside 
the brother who came between him 
* and Ietsuna, and invited him to 


succeed as fifth Shogun. 

His reign began auspiciously enough, 
and during the first few years he 
was given the credit for a number of 
much-needed reforms which roused 
hopes among the people that he 
might put the Shogunate back on the 


sound basis in which his father had 
left it, and from which there had been 
such sad backsliding during the inept 
rule of Ietsuna. These hopes, how- 
ever, were not fulfilled; for as time 
passed it became clear that the reforms 
were the work, not of Tsunayoshi, but 
of Hotta Masatoshi, the senior coun- 
cillor, a man of conspicuous ability. 
Unfortunately men of integrity and 
ability have ever been prone to suffer 
periods of eclipse in Japan, as has 
been amply proved during recent years. 
Their habits of interfering with the 
well-established order of vested in- 
terests and corruption are disturbing 
to aspirants to the higher offices, so 
it is not surprising to learn that 
Hotta became the target for a dagger 
while at a council meeting on the 
7th October 1684. That the assassin 
was his own cousin is neither here nor 
there; probably Hotta had refused 
to provide him with a lucrative post. 

With the death of Hotta the good 
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work of Tsunayoshi’s reign came to 
an end. Instead of appointing a new 
President of the Council he ignored 
that body almost entirely and allowed 
important matters of State to drift 
into the hands of a lower grade of 
officials, who, finding the reins of 
authority thus slackened, were not 
slow to take advantage. Among these 
was one Yanagisawa, who had been 
in the service of Tsunayoshi during 
his pre-Shogun days. This man and 
his son, a precocious youth, became 
the confidants of Tsunayoshi, and it 
was they who had most say in the 
ruling of Japan for the next twenty. 
five years. In that time the Govern. 
ment steadily deteriorated, abuses 
became rife, and living conditions 
throughout the country reached a 
low level, from which they were not 
to recover for many years after 
Tsunayoshi’s death. 

With middle age drawing on, Tsuna- 
yoshi became greatly concerned at 
having no son to succeed him. He 
had had two children, a boy and a 
girl, but the boy died at the age of 
four, and it was this calamity which 
led directly to the crowning folly of 
Tsunayoshi’s reign. Like all Japanese 
he was superstitious, and when his 
evil genius, the odious Yanagisawa, 
introduced to his notice an ambitious 
and unscrupulous Buddhist priest 
he proved a pliant subject. To his 
reverence Tsunayoshi confided his 
trouble, and the priest assured him 
that his failure must be due to his 
neglect of religion, and that it was 
high time for him to repent and make 
amends. It is unlikely that Tsuna- 
yoshi had given any thought to religion 
during his youth, when, as a scion of 
the all-powerful Tokugawa, the pursuit 
of pleasure had occupied all his ample 
spare time. Now, with the responsi- 
bilities of his great office bearing upon 
him, he proved receptive to the priest’s 
discourses—so much so that three 
new and beautiful temples were built 
and endowed at great expense in the 
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Aiope, backed by priestly promises, 
that this display of piety would have 
the desired result. It had not; and 
after the lapse of @ reasonable time 
Tsunayoshi called the priest to book, 
pintedly drew his attention to the 
vast sums that had been expended 
yithout result, and asked what his 
reverence proposed to do about it. 
The priest withdrew in disorder to 
muse upon the unreliability of princes, 
the certain loss of his very comfortable 
preferment, and the not unlikely risk 
of being bereft of his sanctified head 
as well. Fear stimulated his wits, 
and he ventured again into the presence 
wih this remarkable explanation of 
the failure. It had been revealed to 
him that the lack of a son was not due 
to any misdeeds during the present 
life of the Shogun, but because in an 
eatlier existence he must have been 
guilty of great cruelty. This was a 


perfectly safe hypothesis; for blood- 
shed had been rampant in the country 
from one cause or another ever since 
historical records were kept ; and the 


Shogun’s ancestors had been well in 
the forefront of any dirty work that 
was going on. In the circumstances 
it was understandable why the magnifi- 
cent new temples and the splendid 
pageantry of solemn religious observ- 
ances had failed. The plan now sug- 
gested was for Tsunayoshi to devote 
his future to the welfare of animal 
life in general, and, bearing in mind the 
year of his birth, the Doge in particular. 
like a child with a new toy he turned 
to this idea with enthusiasm. 

At that time Edo was overrun by 
thousands of stray dogs which, owing 
‘to their precarious existence, were 
practically wild. Occasional battues 
were held in an attempt to reduce 
their numbers, but these efforts, 
through lack of organisation, had but 
little effect, and the dogs continued 
to be fruitful and multiply. With 
things in this state we can imagine 
the public consternation when, without 
ay warning, an edict was put forth 
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that in future all dogs were to be 
regarded as sacred and not to be 
injured or molested under pain of 
death. Additional orders, extending 
the scope of this law to cover all other 
animals, birds, and fish, were issued 
with bewildering rapidity until, absurd 
as it may seem, the time came 
when every creature, whether furred, 
feathered, or finned, was protected. 
In fact, under the benign rule of 
Tsunayoshi the only living creature 
not protected was homo sapiens, and 
there was plenty of trouble waiting 
for him should he be so careless or 
unfortunate as to infringe any of these 
uncountable regulations. 

It is necessary to emphasise that 
while all living creatures other than 
man were taken care of, it was the Doe 
that reigned supreme. For him nothing 
was good enough, and for the next 
twenty-five years he was to be petted 
and pampered in a way that had never 
been known in the oldest canine 
memory. It was ordered that a 
complete census be taken of every- 
thing that could bark, first in Edo and 
then throughout the whole country. 
Thereafter every pup which had the 
good fortune to be born into that Dog’s 
Paradise had to be duly registered 
at a special branch of the Nippon 
Somerset House appointed for the 
purpose. Let me quote briefly from 
the writings of James Murdoch, that 
indefatigable Scots historian who waxes 
sarcastically eloquent over this canine 
apotheosis :— 


“‘Thenceforth the accouchement 
of a lady canine was to be treated 
as @ very serious matter indeed ; in 
truth it was accorded all the dignity 
of a function. When puppies ap- 
peared, the number in the litter, the 
sex and colour markings of each 
individual, the breed, if it could be 
described, had all to be set forth 
together with any other particulars 
worthy of note, and the document 
had to be at once sealed, signed, 
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and transmitted to the proper 
authorities. | Ownerless mongrels 
were not to be stoned or driven off 
when they penetrated into private 
yards; on the contrary they were 
to be fed and otherwise treated with 
politeness. Dogs fighting were not 
to be separated by blows, but 
cold water was only to be used in 
such cases. When a dog died a 
report was to be sent to the coroner, 
and the funeral properly seen to. 
To be buried like a dog was no 
longer an indignity or a hardship.”’ 


All these kind attentions would 
have seemed sufficient for the welfare 
of the most self-respecting of dogs, 
but the Shogun and his priestly adviser 
were not satisfied, and they continued 
to think out what further steps they 
could take to make the lives of their 
four-footed friends still more comfort- 
able. The return of the Year of the 
Dog, in 1694, was clearly an occasion 
that must be marked in some very 
special way. After discussion it was 
decided that the time had come to 
erect suitable mansions, wherein all 
the stray curs of Edo could be collected 
and kept in comfort for the remainder 
of their lives, at the expense of the 
taxpayers. A site of some twenty 
acres was selected in one of the most 
central parts of the capital. Tsuna- 
yoshi then conferred upon a certain 
Daimyo, who had been growing a little 
too rich, the honour of erecting the 
buildings, at his own expense but under 
the strict supervision of a shogunal 
official of high rank and cupidity. 
The Daimyo did not like the assign- 
ment, but under the prevailing system 
he was forced to accept, for a refusal 
would have meant ruin. The buildings 
were of a sumptuous character, such 
as none but the wealthy could have 
afforded, and when they were com- 
pleted no less than ten thousand 
mangy, verminous mongrels from the 
highways and back alleys of Edo were 
collected and installed. They at once 
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made night and day hideous with their 
yelping and howling, to the annoy. 
ance of the unfortunate residents in 
the neighbourhood, who, of course, 
dared not complain. The ten thousand 
having completely filled the new 
kennels, an overflow site, this time 
of but eight acres, was secured, 
whereon two other over-affiuent daimyo 
were accorded the privilege of building 
another dog palace. 

The supervising official, one Yone. 
kura, was himself raised to daimyo 
rank as a reward for his energy and 
ability, and given a post which may 
best be described as Grand Master 
of the Kennels. To lend suitable 
dignity to this appointment he was 
provided with four officials of high 
rank, each with a guard of fifteen 
officers. In order to look after the 
health of the honoured inmates of the 
kennels two highly qualified physicians 
were appointed at substantial salaries, 
and provided with a staff of nurses 
and assistants. Incredible as it may 
seem, orders were issued that these 
two vets. were to receive practically 
the same honours as the Shogun’s 
own doctors, and whenever they 
made their visits to the kennels the 
streets had to be cleared for them. 
To quote Murdoch once more :— 


‘** All this, of course, savours of 
comedy, and we might well expect 
to hear of the whole empire being 
convulsed with one huge roar of 
Olympian laughter from Satsuma 
to Yezo. But there was nothing 
of the kind, for the lieges had long 
learned to their dire cost that it 
was anything but a laughing matter. 
How serious the affair really was 
may be inferred from the following 
sample of government placards that 
stared the citizens of Edo in the 
face at every street corner :— 


Note well! At Honjo, Aioicho. 
Ichibei, apprentice of the carpenter 
Zenjiro, murderer of a dog by 
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cutting its throat. The young 
daughter, Shimo, of the plasterer 
Kabeya. of Honjo has informed 
concerning the above, and as the 
facts are as stated, she is given 
50 Gold Ryo as a reward. Ichibei 
has been beheaded. 


We are told that so many shared 
the same fate for similar offences 
that the heads soon filled thirty 
barrels.”’ 


That the feeding of these dogs in 
their luxurious quarters was on no 
niggardly scale is made clear by the 
following details of the daily supplies 
delivered at the kennels. There were 
330 koku (a koku is about 5} bushels) 
of rice, 10 barrels of bean paste, 10 
bales of dried sardines, 56 bales of 
firewood and charcoal, and a great 
quantity of minor delicacies and 
supplies ; all this, be it noted, during 
a period when the peasantry could 
not afford to eat the rice which they 
had to labour some sixteen hours a 
day to grow. 

The truth of these statements is 
further attested by the writings of 
Kaempfer, the German physician, who 
was attached to the Dutch trading 
station at Deshima from 1690 to 1692. 
Among other things he tells us how a 
Nagasaki man was brought to him for 
treatment after being severely bitten 
by a dog. When asked if he had had 
the brute destroyed he replied that he 
was not such a fool; for the Shogun 
had such regard for dogs that he had 
made it a capital crime to kill or 
injure any of them. 

The economic results of these regu- 
lations, which were rigorously enforced 
for more than twenty years, were far- 
reaching and disastrous. Trappers, 
hunters and tanners found their 
occupation gone, and the unfortunate 





peasants had to put up with the 
ravages of birds and wild beasts such 
as foxes, wolves, bears, boars, and the 
almost equally wild dogs, with no hope 
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of redress. Fields were laid waste 
wholesale, and the despairing farmers 
and their families, too discouraged to 
deal with hopeless problems of repair 
and replanting, were brought face to 
face with starvation. Even the arro- 
gant samurai class were not free from 
difficulties, owing to the extraordinary 
inconsistency of Tsunayoshi’s laws ; 
for while on the one hand he had for- 
bidden the ill-treatment of all animals 
under pain of death, on the other 
he had instructed the samurai to 
continue to practise the arts of war, 
with special regard to horsemanship 
and archery. This was a problem, 
when to ride was to invite very serious 
punishment for ill-treating the horse, 
and when there was nothing at which 
they were allowed to shoot. The 
following incident is typical of what 
happened quite frequently. Two pages, 
lads of about fourteen, were out play- 
ing with bows and arrows, when one 
of them had the misfortune to kill 
@ sparrow. Their master saved his 
own skin by immediately reporting 
the ‘murder’ to the authorities. 
The page responsible for the deed 
was decapitated ; his companion was 
deported to one of the numerous little 
uninhabited islands which dot the 
coast of Japan: a fate very little 
better than death. Not only was the 
riding of horses severely discouraged, 
but the clipping of manes and paring 
of hoofs were ranked as major crimes, 
with the penalty of deportation. 

The sixteen years from 1688 to 
1704 were known as the Genroku era, 
which became notable as the time 
when the fine arts reached the highest 
pitch of perfection. Genroku was 
also notorious for many deplorable 
but less publicised abuses. Among 
the wealthy and the samurai classes 
vice and extravagant living were such 
as had never been known before, and 
the poverty and suffering of the 
peasantry reached their nadir. In the 
midst of all this welter of extrava- 
gance and suffering, Tsunayoshi, find- 
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ing that his ruinous outlays were 
making serious impression on even 
the colossal Tokugawa revenues, de- 
cided to try to retrieve the situation 
by debasing the currency. It seemed 
so easy. Take a gold coin stamped 
as worth a certain amount; then, if 
the percentage of gold in that coin be 
reduced, who among the people would 
dare to question the official coinage 
of the all-powerful Tokugawa? So 
argued the self-sufficient Tsunayoshi, 
who had probably never heard of 
inflation, and he ordered his mint 
master to get on with the good work. 
It is certain that that worthy did not 
attempt to argue with his master on 
the merits or demerits of the pro- 
cedure. Good jobs were hard to 
come by and heads were easy to lose, 
so it is more likely that he and his 
friends went out and discreetly ‘ sold 
short’ on Tokugawa currency. The 
standard of the gold coins at that time 
was 85°69 per cent gold to 14°31 per 
cent silver, but after Tsunayoshi’s 
instructions had been carried out this 
had slipped to 56°41 per cent gold and 
43°59 per cent silver; a substantial 
drop in the rarer metal. Tsunayoshi 
was right in his assumption that 
nobody would dare to question his 
coins, but he was perturbed to find 
that the purchasing power of his 
money had suddenly dropped to a 
point approximating the decrease in 
the gold content, showing once more 
that the fundamentals of finance are 
immutable. Undeterred by this he 
did the same with the silver coins, 
dropping them by stages from 80 per 
cent silver and 20 per cent copper 
to 30 per cent silver and 70 per cent 
copper. This latter manipulation had 
the inevitable result of bringing into 
being a whole flock of counterfeiters 
able to turn out a better silver coin 
and still make a handsome profit. 
Many of these gentry were caught and 
crucified, not so much for dishonesty 
as for the more heinous crime of 
bringing the Government into ridicule ; 
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but it was not stopped until the 
coinage was put back on a sound basis 
long after the death of Tsunayoshi. 

The samurai reaped a rich harvest 
out of this manipulation of the coinage, 
for they received their incomes in rice, 
Of this bulk revenue they and their 
families could not possibly eat more 
than a modicum, so it followed that 
they sold the balance, and, inflation 
rearing its ugly head, it fetched a 
very high price in the debased currency, 
In consequence the samurai not only 
had ample food, but plenty of money 
in their belts as well, and, owing to 
their privileged position and the two 
swords in their girdles, they had little 
difficulty in forcing the tradespeople 
to accept the debased money at some- 
thing very near its face value. So 
on the one hand were the samurai, 
waxing fat and soft, with no fighting 
to do, plenty of food, and lots of 
money, while on the other were the 
unfortunate peasants (the producer 
of rice they could not afford to eat), 
taxed to the bare bones and often 
having to subsist on roots and grass. 
With what hungry yearnings must 
they have listened to the tales of the 
mongrel curs of the cities housed in 
sumptuous dwellings and fed on such 
viands as they had never even dreamed 
of! If ever there was potent cause 
for an agrarian rising it surely existed 
during the era of Genroku; yet it 
never happened—one more proof of 
the extraordinary efficiency of the 
Tokugawa machinery for controlling 
the masses. 

To add to the general misery of the 
period there came a series of earth: 
quakes, tidal waves, typhoons, and 
fires, which in turn devastated Edo, 
Kyoto, and many other of the large 
cities, causing widespread destruction 
of property and appalling loss of life. 
This led to still heavier taxation fo 
reconstruction purposes; one more 
straw on the backs of the unfortunate 
people. 

In the year 1708 Tsunayoshi had 
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rached the age of sixty-three, and 
after many years of debauchery his 
health was seriously impaired. He 
had long given up any hopes of a son, 
though history is reticent about what 
happened to the priest. The anxiety 
incident to the long series of calamities 
and the deplorable state of the treasury 
now gave rise to the thought that it 
would be a good idea to retire and let 
smebody else clear up the mess. 
The question of a successor was soon 
settled. He had married off his only 
daughter in the hopes that she might 
give birth to a son, but she had died 
childless. The next choice was a 
natural nephew, the illegitimate result 
of a liaison between Tsunayoshi’s 
half-brother and a waiting-maid, but 
in so important a question of succes- 
sion such a trifling irregularity could 
be ironed out without any difficulty, 
and the nephew, Ienobu, was duly 
installed as the rightful heir and 
successor to the Shogunate. 

As soon as Ienobu entered into resi- 
dence in the castle, the parasite 
Yanagisawa, with a thoughtful eye 
to the future, proceeded to get into 
his good graces. Tsunayoshi, mean- 
while, went on with plans for the kind 
of retirement that would still leave 
him with most of the power. For 
this purpose he proposed to continue 
living within the castle enclosure, 
and indicated that a suitable residence 
for one so eminent as a retired shogun 
must be built immediately. With his 
abysmal ignorance of the value of 
money he made it clear that this 
building must be very suitable indeed 
—nothing which fell short of the 
magnificence of the main palace would 
do. In the then state of the exchequer, 
not to speak of the impoverishment 
of the country as a result of the long 
series of disasters, there was a general 
feeling that this was asking for a 
little too much. The question was 
settled by the sudden death of Tsuna- 
yoshi himself, and the manner of his 
demise has remained something of a 
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mystery ever since. The official cause 
was given out as smallpox, which was 
raging in Edo at the time, but other 
and more sinister possibilities have 
been freely hinted at. The most 
probable of these stories is that he 
was stabbed or poisoned by his wife, 
who was enraged beyond endurance 
by his proposal to bestow still more 
favours on the odious Yanagisawa. 
This is not unlikely; for during his 
last few years he had been completely 
under the thumb of the favourite, who 
was blackmailing him right and left. 
Tsunayoshi’s private life had been 
such that any exposure would have 
been too much even for the easy- 
going morality of the Edo of those 
days. 
% Whatever the cause, Tsunayoshi 
departed this life on the 19th February 
1709, though for a peculiarly Eastern 
reason the death did not become 
official till a fortnight later. Confucius 
was @ much-quoted authority in Edo 
at the time, and it had been laid down 
by the sage that the ways of a father 
should not be changed by his heirs 
for the space of three years. That was 
all right when they succeeded a wise 
and good parent, but with every 
respect for the dead it was not possible 
to concede that Tsunayoshi had been 
either wise or good. Even the auto- 
cratic and bullying officials of the time 
had the sense to realise that the people 
had been tried enough, and that should 
the execrated animal protection laws 
be allowed to continue for another 
three years there would certainly be 
an explosion endangering all their 
safe jobs, their lives, and ending the 
Tokugawa dynasty. So during the 
fortnight all the most objectionable 
of the laws were hurriedly repealed. 
What a slaughter there must then 
have been among the astonished 
birds, beasts, and fishes when the 
starving peasantry were at last allowed 
to have their revenge on the innocent 
causes of their misfortunes! I have 
often wondered if the cruelty to 
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animals which has been such a notable 
trait in the Japanese even to modern 
times is not in large measure due to 
all they had suffered in the days of 
Tsunayoshi. Among other reforms 
was an immediate amnesty for all 
those who had been imprisoned for 
trivial offences, and it is significant 
of the extent of the evil that these 
unfortunates numbered nearly seven 
thousand in Edo alone. Many of 
them had been incarcerated for years 
in unspeakable conditions of filth and 
hardship. Prisoners of war and in- 
ternees can speak feelingly about the 
awful conditions of Japanese camps 
and prisons today ; it takes but little 
imagination to picture what they 
must have been like nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

The state to which the country had 
been reduced by the relentless enforce- 
ment of these laws for over twenty 
years was appalling. Large areas of 
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land had passed out of cultivation, | 


the peasants had in many cases died 
of starvation, and thousands had 
drifted to the cities to join the crowds 
of unemployed and out - and - out 
beggars. The innumerable brothels 
were overflowing with the wives and 
daughters of these unfortunates, people 
were dropping dead in the streets and 
their bodies remaining unburied often 
for days on end. Fires were of nightly 
occurrence, and the buildings 9 
destroyed were seldom rebuilt. The 
food - shops remained permanently 
closed ; for to make any display of 
their wares would have been an open 
invitation to mob action. Sales were 
made discreetly through back - doors 
to such as could afford to pay the 
exorbitant prices. This was the pros- 
perous and peaceful land of Japan at 
the close of the reign of Tokugawa 
Tsunayoshi, known to posterity as The 
Dog Shogun. 
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TuE sailing signal simply said “‘ Rend- 
gvous with H.M.S. Fiver off Cumbrae 
at 0800,” and then there followed the 
rlevant W/T and R/T call signs. 
But the signal was deceptive, as 
signals usually are. In fact, we crawled 





wt of our bunks at six o’clock the 
next morning, the ship being due to 
ail at six-thirty. 

On these occasions my first action 
yas to poke my head tortoise-like out 
of the ward-room hatch, and to cast 
a bleary eye at the weather. The 
wind was S.W., blowing freshly, but 
in the shelter of the Holy Loch all was 
alm enough. A pale light glimmered 
uder the mist that stretched un- 
broken from hill to hill. I didn’t like 
it much, and when I went back and 
had a look at the barometer, I liked 
it less. The glass had dropped seven 
pints during the night. Obviously 
ve were in for a dirty day. 

Still, there were our sailing orders, 
I climbed into oilskins, and at the 
appointed time we were away. Round- 
ing the corner from Hunter’s Quay we 
began to feel the weight of the wind. 
The muddy river was beaten into a 
erties of ridges out of which the M.L. 
butted showers of spray. The mist 
ame lower and turned into fine rain. 
I decided I wanted my breakfast, and 
kit the First Lieutenant to take her 
down-river. 

On my return, feeling a brighter 
mn, I found ‘Jimmy’ huddled 
morosely in the corner of the bridge. 
The rain had increased. The only land 
visible was a dark blur to starboard. 

“That’s Bute,” said the First Lieu- 
nant. ‘‘ We passed Toward fifteen 
minutes ago. Course 8. 15° W. 1400 
rvs.” He waddled away breakfast- 
wards, 

[ took his perch, and quickly in- 
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herited his gloom. This really did 
seem impossible weather to go flying 
with an aircraft carrier. It was all a 
waste of time. I shouted down the 
voice-pipe to the W/T cabin— 

** Any contact with the carrier ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, we’ve exchanged strength 
of signals. No message yet,” came up 
the reply. 

I returned to my brooding. 

We arrived off Cumbrae with ten 
minutes to spare, and Fixer not being 
in view, slowed down and continued 
gently seaward. A quarter of an hour 
passed, and still there was no sign of 
the carrier. 

My hopes began to rise. Perhaps 
she had thought better of it and 
would send a signal cancelling the 
rendezvous. I could think of much 
better ways of spending a day than by 
slopping around in wind and rain. 

“‘ Carrier bearing red one-three-five,” 
said the look-out. There she came, 
boring out of the mist, head down like 
a charging cow elephant. We flashed 
our pendant numbers, and she made 
hersin reply. It was Fixer sure enough. 

We increased speed, and fell into 
line astern as she altered course to the 
southward. Already there was a 
good deal of activity on her flight- 
deck. Three Swordfish were ranged 
aft ready to go, but some last-minute 
servicing was being done. The yellow- 
clad Deck Landing Control Officer, or 
Batsman, was having a yarn with one 
of the pilots. A crowd of marionettes 
dressed in overalls and skull - caps, 
reminiscent of an American football 
team, began to push and pull at one 
of the aircraft. Figures stooped, ran, 
gesticulated, carried odd gear about. 
One fortunate individual drove around 
in a small machine that might have 
come off a railway station platform. 
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From his vantage - point on the 
‘island’ bridge the Commander Fly- 
ing, who was in charge of these opera- 
tions, suddenly bellowed over the 
loud-speaker : this had the immediate 
result of flushing a cloud of seagulls 
from the round-down, where they had 
remained thus far undisturbed by so 
much humanity. 

Flashing began from the carrier. 
‘Sparks,’ who had now changed his 
place of duty to the bridge, seized the 
Aldis to reply— 

“From the carrier, sir. 
postponed until weather clears. 

Fixer had already slowed down, and 
our speed was reduced to conform. 
My depression deepened. In spite of 
oilskins, sou’wester, and towels round 
the neck, rain and salt water were 
beginning to find their way into my 
system. A short breaking sea running 
into the Ayrshire coast was making 
life very uncomfortable. 

I stared at the stern of the carrier. 
Ponderous and curved, with bulbous 
gun-sponsons perched on either quarter, 
she had a rump that was more bovine 
than nautical. How I had come to 
know and hate that view in the last 
few months! Being a rescue M.L. 
we were acting as ‘crash boat’ to 
escort carriers, on their training and 
working-up programmes. For days 
on end, and in all weathers, we tailed 
astern of them in their bewildering 
gyrations up and down the S8.W. coast 
of Scotland. 

Our purpose, of course, was to pick 
up any pilots unfortunate enough to 
ditch their aircraft over the ship’s 
side. It was a job that in normal 
times called for a destroyer. Now, in 
spite of insufficient speed and puny 
construction, we did what we could— 
and detested it. 

The programmes and the ships 
varied enormously. Much depended 
on the weather, the type of aircraft, 
the standard of training, and not least 
on the individual ideas of the carrier’s 
captain. But a normal occasion would 
find us, as today, meeting in the early 
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light off Cumbrae. Thereafter, for the 
rest of the day and sometimes half 
the night, we ploughed salt water 
between the island of Bute and the 
Irish coast. 

My First Lieutenant reappeared, 
“ Anything doing?” he asked, and 
received the expected reply— 

“* Weather is clearing a bit!” 

It certainly was. The curtain of 
rain was rolling back over the green 
Ayrshire hills. There lay the gantries, 
cranes, and funnels of Ardrossan 
Docks. The sun began to glimmer on 
white water. 

With it the carrier came to life 
again. She gathered speed and turned 
S.W. into the wind. Figures returned 
to the flight-deck. The engines of the 
aircraft started with a splutter and roar, 

The wind was gusty now, between 
20 and 25 knots. That was ample for 
the carrier’s needs and she settled 
down to a speed of about 8 knots. 
The decks suddenly emptied, leaving 
only the aircraft, ‘Bats’ leaning 
against his blue screen, and a prancing 
figure with two flags. A green one 
was waved before the first Swordfish ; 
a downward stroke, and she was away. 
She trundled slowly along the deck, 
was airborne before she reached the 
bow, and circled off to port. 

The second took off as easily and 
climbed after the first. Then the in- 
evitable hitch occurred, and the last 
aircraft remained on deck. There was 
more blaring on the loud-hailer. The 
deck - handling crew crowded round. 
In a few minutes the wings of the 
erring Swordfish were folded back, it 
was wheeled on to the lift, and was 
gone. Meanwhile the other machines 
cruised patiently around overhead. 

During this interval I gazed for the 
thousandth time at the Fixer. She 
was one of the American-built ‘ Wool- 
worths.’ Tall, ungainly, slab-sided, 
yet she possessed a certain purposeful 
beauty. The watery sun, gleaming 
out in shafts across the Firth, lit up 
the camouflaged sides. Long shifting 
shadows were cast by sponsons, boats, 
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and booms. Bright jets of water 
marked her engine-room discharge. 
From the high narrow bridge, crammed 
with figures, flags streamed out in the 
breeze. 

Another Swordfish, folded up to 


look like @ grasshopper, appeared on 


deck. The same performance was 
repeated until she, too, was airborne 
and joined the others in their merry- 
goround. I looked at my watch. 
Almost nine-thirty ! We could expect 
another seven hours of this. 

‘Bats,’ hitherto a lounging rather 
redundant figure, now became the 
most important man in the carrier. 
He began his pas-de-seul on the port 
side. He waved two large yellow 
fluorescent racquets. He flung them 
above his head, he threshed them down 
to his knees. Finally, having got the 
pilot where he wanted him, he steadied 
in a magnificent cruciform gesture. 

The Swordfish came in gently, and 
on getting the signal to cut engines, 
settled on deck. It travelled a few 
feet before the hook picked up the 
arrestor wire. Then, pounced on by 
the waiting crew, it was whisked away 
forward of the barrier. 

The second aircraft roused rather 
more excitement. Its approach was 
obviously wrong, and when all the 
efforts of the Batsman had failed to 
bring it down to the required level, it 
was waved away again. But the 
pilot appeared to have a mind of his 
own. He made as if to land, and 
then suddenly thought better of it. 
He swung clear to port, his tail almost 
touching the deck. The Deck Landing 
Control Officer disappeared — but a 
second later crawled out of his safety 
net whither he had flung himself. He 
recovered his bats and his composure, 
and stood by for Number Three. 

We relaxed. Having once known a 
D.L.C.O. struck over the side by the 
wing of a ‘rogue’ aircraft, we wanted 
no more of that. We like our clients 
whole. Number Three came in obedi- 
ently, and was stowed away forward. 

As the second Swordfish came round 
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again, ‘Bats’ once more began his 
dramatic performance,“ lifting, lifting 
all the time. 

“By God!” cried the First Lieu- 
tenant, “he’s going to land on the 
quarter-deck.” It certainly appeared 
as if the Swordfish would crash under 
the round-down. But at the last 
moment the pilot lifted her and she 
bounced on to the deck. There 
followed several more bounces as the 
machine went leap-frogging over all 
the arrestor wires. Then it pitched 
into the barrier, and remained poised 
on its nose, frozen at an angle of 45° 
to the deck. 

Willing hands, including a ghost-like 
asbestos-covered one, closed in, but the 
pilot clambered out unharmed. A 
crane came bowling along from the 
lift, and with characteristic speed an 
attack was made on the crashed aircraft. 

“Carrier flashing,” reported the 
look-out. These signals were always 
awaited with interest. It might mean 
being detached on some odd and 
interesting job. It might mean the 
end of flying for the day. There was 
not much chance of this as the weather 
was improving all the time. The sky 
had cleared to a dazzling blue across 
which grey, broken scud was flying. 
The coast of Arran appeared now, 
patched with bright sunlight, although 
mist was still swirling around the 
upper ranges. 

** From the carrier, sir,” said Sparks, 
putting down the lamp. “No more 
flying until 1130.. Am expecting four 
Seafires.” 

I decided this was my opportunity 
to retire to the ward-room. I could 
spend the next two hours in warmth 
and with a quiet mind. So handing 
over to the First Lieutenant, I 
staggered aft. Here there was sur- 
prising peace after the roar of wind 
and sea outside. Apart from the 
motion of the ship, and the occasional 
slash of a greybeard past the port, one 
might be in a small and comfortable 
flat. I looked at the barometer. It 
had begun to rise. 
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There was a bunch of Admiralty 
Fleet Orders to be read. But as my 
face thawed it was very difficult to 
keep my eyes open. We might be 
night flying. I wondered whether I 
ought to get the benefit of a little 
sleep. ... 

I was awakened by a vigorous 
shake. An awkward messenger stood 
there, water dripping from his oilskins. 

“First Lieutenant’s respects, sir, 
and would you come and look at the 
weather.” 

I scrambled into my sea armour, 
and up to the bridge. There I found 
the First Lieutenant crouched under 
the lee of the wind-screen. 

“I thought you’d better see this,” 
he shouted. ‘“‘ Wind veered in the 
last squall.” He pointed ahead in 
the direction of sombre Holy Island, 
now barely visible a few miles away. 
The mist had come down from Goat 
Fell and drowned the rest of Arran in 
grey. From the glens behind Lamlash 
there roared a N.W. wind that was 
rising to a gale. It hurled over the 


steep flank of Holy Island, whipping 
the sea into fantastic shapes and 


spirals. It smote us, and we heeled 
over as if under sail. 

I looked at Fixer, and saw to my 
dismay that she was turning away to 
the south-east. That meant she was 
going on flying. We followed, reeling 
in the cross-sea that was now running. 

Then, darting low over the water 
like a swarm of black hornets, came 
the expected Seafires. 

They flashed past the carrier into 
an almost vertical climb, and while 
she slowly turned into wind, gave her 
five minutes’ joyous ‘ beating up.’ 

We were in station, jogging slowly 
ahead on one engine by the time 
‘Bats’ had begun to bring them in. 
The first came in fast and with absolute 
certainty, being brought to a stand- 
still with a jolt. As the second and 
third made similar perfect landings, it 
was obvious that we were in the 
presence of experts. 

Nevertheless, I watched their pro- 
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gress with some anxiety. The sea wa 
getting up, and I did not fancy having 
to stage a rescue in it. We wer 
beginning to ship them green, ani 
solid water was breaching the wind. 
lass and lashing over the bridge. 

The last aircraft came in with the 
same confidence, but as she struck 
she slewed over to port. There wa 
a heart-snatching moment as she 
careered across the deck. Then rolling 
a wing over the catwalk, she dived 
into the sea. 

I pressed the alarm buzzers and 
increased speed. For a brief moment 
the black tail showed above water. As 
we smashed towards it I saw a yellow 
form bobbing about, and my greatest 
fear was ended. The pilot was out. 

In this short time things were taking 
shape on our own deck. Under the 
direction of the First Lieutenant 
scrambling nets had been swung out 
on the port rescue boom. Our ‘net 
jumpers,’ complete with life-jackets, 
were climbing over the rail. There wer 
hands seizing lines and life-buoys. 

We were drawing level with the 
pilot. “ Port thirty!” I shouted to 
the coxswain, and as the ship’s head 
came reeling round, “‘ Stop engines!” 
We were still carrying too much way. 
** Slow astern together ! ” 

T have two nightmares about picking 
up pilots. In one we cut them dow 
with our bow. In the other we chew 
them to pieces in our screws. It hasn't 
happened yet, but the possibility exists. 

“* Stop engines.” 

We were to windward of him and 
drifting down fast, rolling the boom 
and rescuers into the sea. One of the 
seamen threw a buoy on a line, and it 
dropped within two feet of the pilot. 

A minute later, gasping with cold 
and exertion, he was manhandled 
over the guard-rail. 

** Any bones broken ? ” 

He managed a grin. ‘“ No, thanks. 
Everything O.K.” 

My Sick Berth Attendant pounced 
on him and he was hustled away to ou 
tiny Sick Bay. 
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I turned to Sparks. “Flash the 
carrier: ‘Have picked up pilot. 
Appears all right.’ ” 

Fiver was almost stopped, more 
than half a mile away. Almost im- 
mediately came the reply: “ Please 
come alongside my port side.” 

I had feared this. I dislike going 
alongside carriers. There are too many 
bits and pieces, sponsons, nets and so 
on, that are likely to foul something 
aloft. More than one C.O. has had 
the disturbing experience of a topmast 
brought crashing about his ears. It 
takes some explaining away when 
one returns to base. Yet it seemed 
better to risk a mast than to ask for 
a boat to be lowered in this weather. 

Fiver now had the sea abeam giving 
us @ good lee. As we closed her an 
accommodation ladder was lowered. 
There were hundreds of faces peering 
over guard -rails, and peeping from 
scuttles. I got the unhappy feeling 
that they were there to see my mast 
go by the board. 

A variety of calculations was neces- 
sary. Although her engines were 
stopped the carrier might still be 
forging ahead. She was certainly 
sagging fast to leeward. I decided to 
come in at a wide angle, pointing 
ahead of her ladder. If anything, I 
would sooner damage my bow than lose 
my mast, and if a sudden retreat were 
necessary, I wanted my stern well out. 

I stopped engines, but we seemed to 
approach at a disturbing speed. Then 
as a line was neatly dropped from the 
carrier, I gave, in rapid succession : 
“Hard-a-port. . . . Slow astern port. 
.». Slow ahead starboard.” The 
effect was to bring our bow out and 
our stern in at a prodigious rate, but 
the mast was clear of obstruction. 
We crashed alongside the ladder, 
tmoving odd pieces. I suffered no 
qualms. There are plenty of ‘ Chippies’ 
aboard big ships. 

A team of Sick Berth Attendants, 
led by a Medical Officer and carrying 
4 stretcher, came clattering down the 
gangway. 
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Their presence was unnecessary, 
but it looked well. The pilot was 
already walking along our deck dressed 
in borrowed clothes. For one who had 
crashed at speed and dived sixty feet 
into an icy sea, he looked uncommonly 
fit. He waved, called out his gratitude, 
and scrambled up the ladder unaided. 

The ‘ Doc.,’ and his posse, followed 
carrying the pilot’s gear. I was glad 
to see them go; for in our surging up 
and down we were endangering their 
ladder and our planking. 

A Commander R.N. looked down on 
us. “‘ Nice work,” he shouted. ‘“‘ But 
I’m afraid the weather is too bad for 
any further landings.” 

“Yes, sir.” Rarely do I find myself 
so completely in agreement with higher 
authority. 

Getting away was easy. We canted 
our stern well clear, and then retired 
to see what would follow. Flashing 
began almost at once. ‘Sparks’ read 


aloud as he took the message: “ Thank 
you. Manceuvre well executed. Flying 
completed for today. 


Rendezvous 
same time same place tomorrow.” 

One could almost feel the righteous 
joy spreading over our little ship as 
we made appropriate answer. 

“Where now?” said the First 
Lieutenant, rubbing his hands. “ Kil- 
chattan Bay ?” 

“* Kilchattan it is,” I replied. What 
did it matter now that we were cold 
and wet and hungry—and would be 
again tomorrow? We had done our 
good deed for today. Seventeen miles 
to the northward lay a small bay 
giving perfect shelter in this wind. 
There we would find warmth and food 
and drink in plenty. 

Steaming into a head sea reduced 
our speed to 8 knots, and still we 
made heavy weather. Within a few 
minutes, however, Fixer had thundered 
by into the grey waste, unshaken by 
the rising storm. 

“Quite decent types in some of 
these carriers,” said my First Lieu- 
tenant cheerfully. 

** Not at all bad,” I agreed. 
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A SUDAN SEAMAN. 


BY COMMANDER PHILIP BAKER, 0.B.E., R.N. (RETD.). 


Ir was in °’28 that I returned to 
England from China after seven and a 
half years’ absence, and within three 
months was lucky enough to land the 
job of Marine Superintendent to the 
Sudan Government Railways and 
Steamers. So off to Khartoum I set, 
knowing as little about that country 
as probably do you. For though 
every child knows that there was once 
a General named Gordon, and though 
dancing like dervishes has become an 
idiom of analogistic slang; though 
Egypt’s protestations about the status 
of the Sudan not infrequently make 
news, and though the Sudan stood as 
a buffer state on the line of communica- 
tions of our army in the Abyssinian 
Campaign, yet few people have the 
remotest idea where it is and what 
are its boundaries, its topography or 
the nature of its peoples. 

** Oh, yes,” says one. ‘“‘ My brother 
was in Egypt, so probably you have 
friends in common.” “* General 
Gordon ?”’ answers my usually intelli- 
gent wife. ‘‘ He had something to do 
with Africa, hadn’t he ?” 

So, at the risk of being magisterial, 
I must preface this tale with a short 
geography lesson. The northern boun- 
dary of the Sudan is 500 miles and 
Khartoum 1000 miles south of Cairo : 
its southern tip at Juba borders on 
Uganda 2000 miles from the Medi- 
terranean Sea. From its eastern shore 
on the Red Sea to its western march 
alongside French Equatorial Africa is 
1300 miles. To the south-east Abys- 
sinia is its neighbour. Topographically, 
though without making any attempt 
at detail, the country is roughly 
divided into three vastly differing 
regions ; these are the deserts to the 
north and west, the fertile cotton 
plain of the east, and the bog and 
jungle of the south. Ethnologically 
the people of the desert are of nomad 


Arab genus, those of the east are the 
more sedentary Arab, though in the 
coastal hills lives the famous Fuzzy. 
wuzzy of Kipling’s poem; in the 
south are found pure African tribes as 
primitive in appearance and custom 
as any to be met. 

Through the centre of the Sudan 
from north to south runs the mighty 
River Nile. It was the Nile which 
determined Britain’s interest in the 
Sudan ; for he who holds in his keeping 
the headwaters of the Nile holds the 
economic key to Egypt. The historic 
battles which Gordon and Kitchener 
fought in the Sudan were in reality 
campaigns for ascendancy in Egypt, 
though it might be wondered if the 
illustrious General Gordon realised 
the fact so fully as Kitchener, the 
strategist. But the historical subject 
is not for my pen; a far greater his- 
torian and an infinitely greater writer 
has set it down in enthralling language. 
His name is Winston Churchill; his 
book, ‘ The River War.’ 

Only one other historical note wil 
I add; for, lacking knowledge of it, 
none could understand the Sudan 
This dependency is an Anglo-Egyptia 
Condominium, though it is the British 
who supply the Governor-General, 
most of the Civil Service, military 
defence, and, in fact, run the country. 
Almost everyone is a Civil Servant, 
which is not quite so alarming as it 
sounds. Communications, Agriculture, 
Education, the Law, Health, Veterinary 
Service, Public Works are all paris 
of the Civil Service. A very fev 
British trading firms are allowed 
operate, and, the cotton plantation 
apart, none has a monopoly of any: 
thing, nor are vested interests, whicl 
might exploit the peoples, welcome. 
No foreigner may own land. Every 
official must learn to speak and senidt 
officials to write Arabic, passing quit 
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stiff examinations within two years 


§ of entry. Even among house-servants 


the native employees are not en- 
couraged to speak English. Not one 
among my 1500 men spoke a word of 
our language, and it was my first and 
most important task to learn theirs. 
Arabic is not really a difficult language ; 
though, as with any language, to 
speak with the tongue of the poets, or 
in Arabia with the voice of the Koran, 
deep learning is necessary. 

It was armed with less knowledge 
than I have set out here that I arrived 
in Khartoum, where is placed the 
dockyard of the Upper Nile fleet. 
Some 30 stern-wheelers, 15 tugs, and 
150 barges, served by 30 British 
Engineers and 1500 native sailors, fell 
to my care. In the dockyard the 
Superintendent Engineer was respon- 
sible for the construction and main- 
tenance of the fleet, the prefabricated 
hulls being supplied from Britain. 
This fleet navigated the Nile for 1100 
miles south to Juba, between which a 
regular passenger and cargo service 
was maintained. North of Khartoum 
the Nile is impeded by the cataracts 
and no navigation is possible. The 
Blue Nile, its main tributary, is 
navigable between Makwar and 
Roseires, 120 miles, for eight months 
of the year. Two minor tributaries, 
the Sobat and Pibor, are open for four 
months, while another short-term ser- 
vice runs to Wau. Our craft were 
stern-wheelers, and so they had to be ; 
for propellered craft would have got 
their screws inextricably tangled in 
the weed which fills the southern 
section of the river in the season of 
spate. They ranged from 300 to 800 
tors, the more modern being run on 
oil fuel, while the older vessels used 
coal or wood from the scrub forests. 
They carried little cargo themselves, 
being but four feet draught, and this 
was the reason for our high comple- 
ment of barges. These were made up 
into a tow to be pushed by the steamer, 
and, lest I be accused of an anacoluthon, 
let me repeat that the ‘tow’ was 
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pushed and not pulled. The more 
powerful craft could take eight 90-ton 
barges, four of which it pushed ahead 
in two pairs, with two more pairs on 
each beam, the whole forming a more 
or less single unit held together by 
lashings set up with bottle screws. If 
@ man can control a 4-foot draught 
ship with superstructure 16 feet high, 
a load of unwieldy flat - bottomed 
barges lashed to it, and can take it 
through the narrow channel of Khar- 
toum Bridge in a strong beam wind, 
then he is a seaman, though he has 
never sniffed salt water. Nor was 
this the only feat of seamanship de- 
manded. In the sudd region the river 
twists and turns like a snake, seldom 
running more than 200 yards on a 
straight course. The skill lies not in 
attaining the unattainable of not 
bumping the banks at all, but in 
bumping them so gently as not to 
break the tow or even disturb the 
passengers. In the high-water season 
great blocks of sudd break away from 
the banks, and, unless quickly cut up 
and set on the move, form an im- 
passable barrier. Even at the risk of 
delaying impatient passengers, it is 
the duty of every ship to churn at this 
stuff with its paddles; for if allowed 
to form in mass, all navigation may 
be held up for a month while men 
hack with knives at the tangled arm- 
thick reeds. 

Navigation is the responsibility of 
the Rais or head sailor, whom I do 
not call Captain because in each ship 
we sailed a British Engineer who was 
the virtual skipper, though he seldom 
interfered with navigation. The Rais 
graduated from seaman in just the 
same way as do our men in the Navy, 
and a very important person he thought 
himself. 


“Why,” demanded white-bearded 
Rais Mahomed Mahmoud of me, his 
voice rising in shrill complaint, “ why 
should I be scolded by that young 


Engineer Officer? Am I not his 
father and his grandfather? Did I 
not fight with Admiral Beatty at 
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Omdurman?” Beatty had com- 
manded the steamer Abu Klea as 
a Lieutenant. The ship was still in 
service in 1931 and was used as my 
inspection vessel. 

This question of promotion and pay 
was one of the first I was set to solve. 
The haphazard lack of system had led 
to dissatisfaction. It was frequently 
the eye-server that was rewarded, and 
the hard-working man who did his 
job efficiently without clamour that 
was left in the lurch. When annual 
pay increases were due, scores of 
letters written in bad Arabic or trans- 
lated into execrable English reached 
my desk. All were in the same theme. 
For umpteen years the complainant 
had served the noble Government. 
Never had he received a piastre more 
money, though his skill was well 
known and his behaviour the acme of 
rectitude. He had many children 
whom only Allah kept from starvation. 
By Allah’s will the honourable Gover- 
nor would be merciful and grant him 
an increase. 


His service certificate is sought, and 
there in black and white is seen as 
fine a record of desertion and missing 
ship as ever was earned by the most 
badge-deprived incumbent of Ports- 


mouth Detention Quarters. Never- 
theless the system, or lack of it, 
needed improvement. Periodical in- 
creases subject to character, closer 
observation of each man’s work, and 
even examinations for higher advance- 
ment became the order of the day. 
Crime, as we call it in the Navy, 
certainly decreased. The best of the 
men expressed themselves mabsut 
(happy); the worst were as miskin 
(wretched) as ever they would be 
under any system. Fines for indis- 
cipline, with little or no regard to the 
man’s cost of living, were overhauled. 
Almost I succeeded in making dis- 
cipline a matter of the honour which 
is the basis of the Arab’s religious 
character. Although the intent and 
purpose of the new pay system was 
understood in the fleet, it was the 
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examinations for advancement that 
caused most wonder. The Arab ix 
very conceited ; he likes to think he 
knows all the answers, and he does 
not like being found lacking. 

Q. “ And now, O Said Fagir, if you 
saw a red light ahead of you, 
what would you do?” 

A. “ But I am not a Rais, honour. 
able Governor. It is to bea 
Rais that I have sought your 
honour’s kindness.” 

. “Yes, Said Fagir, but to be a 
Rais you must know how to 
steer your ship if you see a red 
light ahead of you.” 

. ‘For twenty years have I been 
a seaman and a leading sea. 
man, and no one knows better 
what todo than I.” 

- “Then I would truly wish to 
learn the result of your know. 
ledge about the red light.” 

. “The honourable Governor is 
also a seaman and well he 
knows what to do if he sees a 
red light ahead of him.” 

Somehow the answer is extracted 
with the help of match-sticks, and 
usually it is right. 

Q. “ And now, Said Fagir, it is the 
duty of the Rais to keep dis- 
cipline. Tell me what you 
would do if one of your sailors 
is absent from duty.” 

A. “ Ai-yah, honourable Governor, 
some of the sailors are bad men 
and not as I. They cause 
thee many grey hairs. Thanks 
be to Allah that thou art wise 
and all the sailors are now 
content. Allah forbid that 
any of my sailors should cause 
thee such sorrow.” 

The necessity for personal observa- 
tion of the ships and their crews when 
up-river led to many inspection trips; 
more perhaps than were truly needed, 
for to get away from Khartoum was 
indeed a relief. There all were graded 
according to Civil Service rank, and 4 
very senior official’s wife was once 
known to express the wish that her 
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callers would wear tabs denoting their 
grade, that she might know how to 
place them at the tea-table. Card- 
dropping was de rigueur, convention at 
its most rigid, gossip and backbiting 
at their worst. It became a joyous 
adventure to visit the store and order 
provisions for a month’s self-sustaining 
trip cunningly planned as a relief from 
a month’s social frightfulness. Off I 
would set in my little Abu Klea, first 
stop at Dueim to load wood for our 
bunkers. Here was good sand-grouse 
shooting, a grand sport deliberately 
made difficult by standing well back 
to the birds. At Kosti I would transfer 
to another ship and put the sailors 
through their paces until we reached 
Malakal. At intermittent stops to 
load or off-load cargo, a chat with 
the native merchants about crops 
and freight rates would cement friend- 
ship. Up till now navigation has 
been comparatively easy and is just 
a matter of knowing the channel 
through the sand-banks, where basking 
crocodiles lie. A good shot with the 
rifle and the crew yells with delight, 
especially if I put the ship inshore 
with intent to pick up the dead brute. 
He is hauled aboard, and out come the 
skinning knives, while for days there- 
after old Abdel Rahman flays the skin 
with salt to present me with the results 
of his crude taxidermy. 

We enter the Bahr-el-Ghazal and 
are in the jungle country. Tall 
Shilluks, some nearly seven feet high 
and as thin as rails, stand on one 
spindly leg, the other cocked up for 
all the world like a skinny cockerel ; 
or one sees them, spear on shoulder, 
driving their cattle through the tall 
grasses. They are completely naked 
and their heads are covered with a 
matted cap of red-ochred dry dung to 
keep away the insects. A herd of 
waterbuck crashes through the under- 
growth, and, as we land for a stroll, 
® delightful little reedbuck offers an 
easy shot, had one the callousness of 
heart to take it. Hippos swim happily, 
their great heads bobbing above water, 


looking like nothing so much as fat 
old aunties in a bathing-pool. We are 
now in the sudd region, where be- 
plumed reeds wave an unbroken 
green as far as the eye can see. Crazy 
dug-outs manned by Dinkas push their 
way into unknown channels through 
the bog. Higher forest-land comes in 
sight, and, look! there is a herd of 
elephants not a hundred yards from 
the ship. Monkeys chatter in the 
trees, and as we stretch our legs in a 
walk ashore we find we have to pass 
a colony of apes. We walk warily, 
rifle a-cock ; for we are not sure what 
they will think of us. After three 
weeks’ journey from Khartoum we 
reach Juba, our terminus; the down- 
stream journey takes ten days. 
Another trip takes me up the River 
Pibor to Gambeila in Abyssinia, and 
here we meet disaster. The ship runs 
aground and will not budge. We lay 
out anchors and try to kedge off; we 
are pulled and pushed by the most 
powerful ship in the fleet; but all is 
of no avail. The river is falling, and, 
unless we can float her, there she must 
remain for a year until next high- 
water season. We set to work to 
pump her dry with two hand-pumps 
and a fair number of iron buckets, but 
as her after hold sinks under water, 
our only hope now is to lifé her bodily 
from the bottom. For lack of a 
floating crane, we improvise by laying 
empty barges alongside and _ filling 
them with water. As they have no 
sea-cocks, every gallon of 360 tons must 
be poured in by bucket. We lash 
the barges round the hull of our 
sunken vessel and in the same slow 
way proceed to empty them again. 
We hope that as they become buoyant 
they will lift the ship and free that 
after hold clear of the water. Wires 
part and we start afresh. For three 
weeks we labour on, our rations 
running short until they are little 
more than sweet-potatoes gathered 
ashore. When wire after wire parts, 
and we are left with none, we admit 
failure. The ship must lie there until 
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low water, when inspection reveals 
that her bottom plates have cut 
straight into a pinnacle of sandstone. 
We have been trying, like Atlas, to 
lift the world. 

The most interesting job under- 
taken was the attempt to render the 
Blue Nile navigable for an additional 
two months of the year. Impassable 
sand-bars formed just at the time the 
crops came on the market. We lost 
the freight, and the merchant was put 
to greater expense by employing motor 
transport. Could not we seamen 
make the river run deeper ? asked the 
Governor of Blue Nile Province. I 
believed we could, and begged to have 
atry. My first task was to survey the 
120-mile stretch of water ; a theodolite, 
@ measuring chain, sounding-pole, and 
a man to hold the other end of the 
chain being my sole equipment. The 


job took me a month, at the end of 
which I was satisfied that I had a fair 
idea where and why the sand-banks 
formed and where and how booms or 
groynes should be placed to create a 


scour through them. A vote of £500 
was granted to provide material for 
my booms. From the womb of neces- 
sity must be born invention. My 
booms were made of old telegraph- 
poles rendered more buoyant by old 
oil-drums; wire netting interlaced 
with coir rope forming the solid part 
of the groyne was suspended from 
the poles; old iron railway sleepers 
weighted the netting down, and the 
whole was finally anchored by old bent 
railway tracks. Equipped with this 
collection of junk, I set off on a two 
months’ journey. I pitched a tent in 
the bows of a flat-decked barge towed 
by a small pinnace, and during the 
whole two months I never had occasion 
to speak English. 

We come to one of my strategic 
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points where a sand-spit has forme 
across the river, but where the bank 
of the river is hard. This nee 
but half a dozen groynes laid jn 
echelon to the current just above the 
spit to form a funnel with the bank, 
“Cast the boom overboard,” I order, 
and the telegraph-pole with its 
netting wrapped round it goes ove 
with a splash. Four sailors jum 
into the river carrying the anchor 
on their shoulders. The remainder 
swim behind the boom to push it 
into place. I swim ahead with my 
little red flag, on the drop of which 
the first anchor must be laid. The 
crocs on the sand-bank get an awful 
fright, but it is seldom that crocodiles 
attack a gang of splashing, shouting 
men. Half swimming, half walking 
on the shallow but pit-holed bottom 
against the strong current, one needs 
to be fit for a job at which we work 
from dawn to dusk. Imagine ow 
delight when the sounding-pole show 
a few days later that our labours have 
been rewarded with a two-feet scour. 

In the evening, the day’s work over 
but for charting the groynes’ positions, 
I take my gun ashore, and great the 
joy of my cheerful crew of picked me 
if a brace of duck is the result. Clothed 
for the first time since daylight, I rest 
in a deck-chair enjoying a glass of 
wine. The stars peep palely in th 
violet sky as the sun drops below the 
horizon. The bray of a hyena shattes 
hideously the silence. The savour od 
duck stew rises to my nostrils. Th 
men bow their heads to the ground 
and the murmur of prayers fills th 
gentle twilight with a solemn majesty. 
Allah is good; Allah is merciful. 
Their God and mine is one and th 
same Creator. The heart offers up it 
silent prayer. The peace of God truly 
transcends understanding. 
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